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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
A WOMAN’S FEARS. 
BY A. F. B. 


I am a wife beloved, a blessed mother, 
No household fire more brightly glows than mine, 

And the deep gratitude I dare not smother 
Burns daily incense on no happier shrine. 

The father of my babes is wise and gentle, 
Faithful and loyal, every inch a man, 

Accepting with glad heart the cares parental, 
And easing every burden that he can. 

He goes abroad, in trade’s rough mart contending, 
I keep the home, supply the clothes and food, 

And see the fire burns bright without his tending, 
And make each dollar bring a dollar's good. 

He makes, I save, we put our gains together; 
No separate interest in our thought could be. 

In love's sweet confidence we ask not whether 
This part belongs to him or that to me. 

But sometimes in the midst of all my gladness, 
A solemn phantom stalks across the floor, 

My neighbor's widow sits in grief and sadness, 
How do I know they may not reach my door? 

Death and the law! O men, O husbands, brothers! 
How can ye feel secure, while overhead, 

Silently gathers o’er these wives and mothers, 
A storm to overwhelm when ye are dead. 

Stunned by her grief, she sits, the widowed mother. 
There is no will—the law must have its sway, 

And not the dearest friend, the tenderest brother, 
Can keep its cold remorseless clutch away. 

Men walk amongst her precious household treasures 
And weigh their value in the terms of pelf. 

And even the babes that scarce have left her bosom 
Must have some other guardian than herself. 

A picture rises through her eyes’ suffusion. 
He lives; shedies. What would the law have done? 

Nothing. His home were safe from all intrusion. 
Fond father, faithful guardian, all in ane. 

O men, who treat your wives as lower creatures; 
Who care not for the woman shrined within, 

I dare not hope to move your selfish natures, 
To see the burden of this legal sin. 

But men who love your wives, who hold them equal 
In all life’s claims, co-partners fond and true. 

How can ye hear unmoved the painful sequel 
This gross injustice daily brings to view? 

If law means justice, make it so, my brothers. 
Show the superior wisdom thatJyou claim, 

Or let these injured sisters, wives, and mothers, 
Help make, themselves, the laws that govern them. 














“HUMAN BEINGS.” 


The season is at hand when eminent gen- 
tlemen, lay and clerical, are to be called 
upon to address the graduating classes of 
“female seminaries” and ‘‘women’s col- 
leges,” all over the land. It isa pity that 
some of them could not encounter such 
good advisers as met the present writer on 
visiting Vassar College for the first time, 
being called thither for an address. “If 
you wish to be remembered with gratitude,” 
said one teacher to me, ‘‘address these young 
students precisely as you would address any 
other young students, men or women, black 
or white. Do not address them especially 
as young women; everybody does that, and 
they grow so tired of it! You can say noth- 
ing new on that subject; omit it altogether, 
and it will be a refreshing novelty.” The 
speaker in question tried to act on this sug- 
gestion,—with what result is unknown. 
But ona later occasion, when some one else 
had addressed them, I asked the same lively 
informant if they liked the address. “Oh 
yes!” she eagerly answered, ‘“‘he did not say 
awordto imply that we were not human 
beings!” 

It is not that there is anything unkind or 
unwise in the mere reference to the special 





position and duties of any particular set of 
persons to whom you are speaking; but it 
is always to be considered whether that sort 
cf thing is not sure to have been overdone 
by others, and to have grown tiresome and 
superfluous. At the graduating exercises 
of any school for girls, when the ministers 
and the school committee are called on for 
‘a few remarks,” how few address the grad- 
uates simply as human beings to human 
beings, or even as older students to younger 
ones. Almost all speakers address them 
specifically as young women; hint at their 
especial duties as daughters, as sisters, and 
perhaps as prospective wives and mothers. 
It is all well-meant and perhaps useful; 
but is there not rather too much of it? I 
was present, last week, at the anniversary 
of an admirable institution for the instruc- 
tion of women, and heard some speeches 
that would have been excellent, but that 
they fell too readily into this same routine. 
Every orator seemed to feel a great respon- 
sibility on his shoulders lest women should 
misuse their present advantages, or mis- 
take their destiny; seemed to fear that those 
present might forget that they were women 
unless he recalled the fact to thei minds. 
All this was heard politely; but it seemed 
to me that when any speaker spoke an oc- 
casional word on the general topic of the 
best modes of study,—what studies were 
best, the question between literature and 
science, the question between specialization 
anc a scattering course—the questions, in 
short, that interested the pupils as human 
beings, irrespective of sex—that these words 
were heard with more interest than all the 
rest put together. 

Clergymen and scholars do not always 
appreciate, I think, the intense avidity 
with which study is taken hold of by young 
women who really love it. I know, for 
one, that I rarely find in any young man, 
whether at Harvard College or elsewhere, 
the sort of concentrated hunger for know)- 
edge that is shown, for instance, by the 
young women who are now applying for 
the Harvard collegiate courses. In young 
men there is so much more intermingling— 
perhaps necessarily—of worldly ambition; 
every study must be viewed in connection 
with the career of life; whereas young girls, 
on whom the practical demands of life are 
not so uniformly pressing, dwell more upon 
the delights of study, as study. At any 
rate, the fact is certain that young women 
at school or in leaving school are easily in- 
terested in intellectual subjects, and are eas- 
ily tired by exhortations as to the duties of 
their coming lives. It would be just the 
same with young men, only that young men 
are not subjected to the same infliction of 
good advice. 

Go into an Art Museum or drawing-class; 
the bright young women who come there 
to draw do not aim to draw as women, or 
to draw as men; they do not study art from 
any point of view of sex, and their teacher 
does not feel it his duty to keep reminding 
them of their sex. They are there for the 
sake of art andof art only. Every sane 
person sees this; and yet why is it not just 
as true of young women engaged in the 
study of history or of mathematics? This 
sound counsel should therefore be given to 
the multitude of worthy men who are en- 
gaged, during these June days, in making 
anniversary addresses to studious young 
women: ‘‘Remember, if you can, that they 
are studious, and forget that they are wom- 
en! Not that they are ashamed of the fact, 
or likely to forget it, for themselves. But 
why should you neglect, in your address, all 
the valuable things that you might tell them; 
and insist on reiterating the one fact which 
they already know better than you know it, 
and about which you cannot possibly give 
them any added information?” 

T. W. #. 

THE MORAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

The Moral Education Association of Bos- 
ton held its eighth annual meeting in Free- 
man Place Chapel on Thursday, May 29th. 
In the absence of the President, Dr. Mary J. 
Safford Blake, Mrs. Abba G. Woolson, Vice- 
President, presided. In her opening address, 
after expressing the regret which she, in com- 
mon with all the members of the Association, 
felt at the absence of the President, Mrs. 
Woolson, in her own clear, earnest and 
eloquent way, made known the objects of 
the Association and emphasized their im- 
portance. We were persuaded as Mrs. 
Woolson took her seat, that her address 
alone would have warranted the calling of 
a meeting, and we were convinced that it 
would on reading the following which ap- 
peared in the Evening Traveller: ‘lf any 
one ever doubted that it was Woman’s mis- 
sion or Woman’s right to have a voice in the 
public education of the young, that doubt 








would have been removed by listening to 
the admirable address of Mrs. Abba G. 
Woolson, Vice-President of the Moral Edu- 
cution Association, at its annual meeting to- 
day in Freeman Place Chapel. Beyond 
what she said of education, she advanced 
ideas of political economy that would have 
put to blush a majority of the members of 
our national Congress.” Mrs. Woolson ar- 
gued that moral education, the development 
of the moral sense, is a work of the highest 
importance; that true and noble character 
is of more worth to the individual, is of 
greater value in the home, the community 
and the country than is anything else. Ed- 
ucation, to be thorough, she said, must be- 
gin with the infant mind. But the mothers 
are the educators of the young, so the 
mothers should be helped to become the 
best educators, and especially of morality. 
Women should be wise as well as true. 
Men should be virtuous as well as wise. 
The same standard of morality should be 
held up for men as for women. The rela- 
tions of the sexes must be better adjusted. 
Marriage must be held as sacred, and par- 
entage as the most serious responsibility. 
Educate one generation to be pure, just, 
upright and wise, and the next generation 
will have a fair start. 

A. Bronson Alcott maintained that the 
mothers, more largely than the fathers, 
moulded the destiny of the race, but urged 
the necessity of both fathers and mothers 
working together for its advancement; for 
a better generation and holier homes. He 
dwelt especially on the power of example in 
the home. 

Dr. Withrow spoke in a very forcible 
way on ‘‘Behavior at Home,” putting har- 
mony there above culture. ‘‘We’ve got 
the home life of every home we've lived in, 
in ourselves,” he said. ‘‘In public we may 
show ourselves, but in secret we make our- 
selves. If weare true and good at home, 
we carry a heavenly air about with ns. If 
we sre not good at home, we are not really 
good anywhere.” 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz was the next 
speaker. Naming some of the subjects 
brought before the meetings of the Associa- 
tion, she argued the importance of them, 
and said that although the unthinking some- 
times asserted that women to do well in 
their homes should stay at home, she be- 
lieved that women who listened to essays 
on the improvement of home, did more and 
better work for it than those who stay at 
home and make pies and ruffles. 

William H. Baldwin ina short address 
spoke of the importance not only of the 
moral education of children, but of a 
special moral instruction for the young man 
and young woman about to leave home; and 
he would have the mother the instructor of 
these. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells spoke earnestly 
and beautifully of marriage. She would 
have no marriage until the parties who 
would form it were moral, and then not un- 
less they were well suited to each other. 
‘‘Next to God’s peace,” she said, ‘‘is mar- 
ried love. Pure, and helpful, and holy 
love, may marriage be only that. It was 
only that to one who late in life said to his 
wife. ‘In thy face have I seen the Eternal.’” 

Dr. Bartol, who had been invited to speak 
on ‘‘Purity,” gave a serious and touching 
address, in which he affirmed that a holy 
passion of love burns up impurity, and that 
this holy passion is known by its seeking the 
good of its object. 

Rev. Frederic Hinckley spoke on ‘‘Moral 
Worth,” which he believed to be the con- 
summation of human character. ‘‘But we 
must go deep,” he said, ‘‘and lay well our 
foundation for this. True radicalism does 
not pull things up, it goes down to the roots 
of things. What precedes birth? We must 
take care of generation, and regeneration 
will take care of itself. We must practise 
self-restraint, continence. Marriage must 
be true marriage, and our children must be 
well-born. After this we must see that our 
homes are happy, our children well-instruct- 
ed and trained. Then we shall have the 
noblest manhood and womanhood, and dig- 
nified and attractive society.” 

Miss Mary F. Eastman said, ‘‘We must 
teach, first, that no law of God is unholy. 
We must teach next that God's laws are in- 
violable.” After saying this, Miss Eastman, 
in a spirited and eloquent acdress which 
held the attention of the audience to its 
close, spoke Qf the penalties of ignorance, 


.superstition, prejudice and sin, giving ef- 


fective illustrations, and closed by saying 
that the Association was doing God’s work 
in Christ’s spirit. 

Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce, who was the 
last speaker, said she knew that the Associ- 
ation was doing one of the most vital of 
works, and she arose to give her word of 
encouragement. ‘‘Youare,” she said, “en- 





deavoring to impress upon mothers the im- 
portance of instructing their sons and daugh- 
ters ‘in a knowledge of the divine laws that 
should govern human life in the relation of 
the sexes.’’ Not long since I attended the 
death-bed of a young woman who, not mar- 
ried, had become a mother. While dying 
she said to her mother, who bent over her 
bed, ‘What, watching patiently still!’ and 
then added, ‘oh! mother, if you had only 
carefully watched me before, and had in- 
structed me, this might not have been.’” 
Mrs. Bruce, then, with a few words breath- 
ing faith, hope and love to those engaged 
in the work, left the audience with a feel- 
ing that it had received a benediction. 

The officers for the ensuing year were 
elected, after which the large and attentive 
audience adjourned. 

The report of the Secretary made known 
that thirty meetings had been held during 
the season by the Association, that a circu- 
lating library had been opened, three pam- 
phlets published, and a Christmas festival 
given to the inmates of the Charlestown 
almshouse. 

The Treasurer's report showed that the 
receipts of the Association for the past year 
were $102.29, the expenditures, $78.53, leav- 
ing a balance of $23.76. G. D, 
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MRS. SEVERANCE TO THE CLUB. 





“Rep Roor,” Los ANGELES, } 
May 23, 1879. / 
My Very Dear Friends of the New England 

Women’s Club :-- 

Am lin time to say my one word of 
greeting and love for your annual gathering 
in that historic little chapel, where it is so 
easy a thing to be in your midst once more, 
since the mind is not the slave of the body, 
and since my memories of it are still so viv- 
id that I can see each dear one in her own 
place there. 

I keep my fellowship with you, dear la- 
dies, fresh and full; and renew its ties 
from week to week in the lively and earnest 
and helpful meetings of our plucky little 
Club, which rejoices in being* the worthy 
and loyal offspring of your own, in a direct 
and unimpeachable line. ! hoped to have 
its annual report ready to send you by this 
time, but our Secretary is a very busy wom- 
an, and has not put it into shape. 

We number only thirty in all, but have 
organized on the basis and plan of work of 
your own ‘‘New England Women’s Club,” 
and have touched upon, or discussed more 
fully, all the topics which most vitally con- 
cern women, under the various committees 
which answer to yours. 

With tenderest recollections, and undi- 
minished love, always sincerely yours, 

C. M. SEVERANCE, 

Grandmother of the “N. BE. W. 0.” 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 

-At the late annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, the 
Congregationalist was asked, as follows, tor 
proof of its repeated anonymous statements 
against the good results of Woman Suffrage 
in Wyoming :— 

Resolved, That in view of the triumphant success 
of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming Territory, as attest- 
ed by the three euccessive Governors, the Methodist 
bishop, the leading editors and high officials of both 
— parties, we regard with indignation the pub- 
ication by the Congregationalist of this city of anon- 
ymous articles containing general and unsupported 


statements to the contrary, and we call upon that pa- 
per for the proof of these assertions. 


Resolved, That a copy of the last resolution be 
signed by the president and secretary of the associa- 
tion and forwarded tothe Congregationalist, with the 
request that as an act of justice it be given a place in 
its columns. 





To this request for publication and proof, 
the Congregationalist makes the following 
reply: 

We bow with profound submission to the 
indignation of the ‘‘New England Woman 
Suffrage Association.” It has honored us 
with a resolution conveying to us its assur- 
ance of ‘‘tke triumphant success” of ‘‘Wom- 
an Suffrage in Wyoming,” and calling upon 
us to prove the assertions of our corre- 
spondent to the contrary. Necessarily, all 
such judgments are matters of opinion. In 
our opinion, the testimony of an unpreju- 
diced correspondent on the ground is as 
worthy of belief as, and a good deal more 
likely to be near the truth than, the ‘“‘unani- 
mous” (pre-committed) opinion of the ‘‘New 
England Womun Suffrage Association, at 
its Annual Meeting” in Boston, expressed 
formally and signed ¥ Lucy Stone, Presi- 
dent, and Charles K. Whipple, Secretary. 

That the Congregationalist should reply to 
a request for justice, as above, wil! surprise 
no one who is familiar with the policy and 
tactics of that paper. When an editor and 
an anonymous correspondent are agreed in 
the desire to mislead their readers, it is use- 
less to expect the former either to expose 
the latter, or to rectify the false statements 
which they have united to palm upon the 
public. c. K. W. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev. Lorenza Haynes has accepted a 
call and will settle in Fairfield, Maine. 

Mrs. Mary CLEMMER has just formally 
entered the Episcopal Church, having been 
confirmed at St. John’s, in Washington. 

Mrs. EvizaBseTH THOMPSON, who re- 
cently gave $1,000 to Froebel Union, is vis- 
iting Miss Elizabeth Peabody at Concord, 
Mass. 

Mrs. ANTOINETTE BROwN BLACKWELL 
preached to the Unitarian Church in Hyde 
Park last Sunday morning and evening, and 
assisted the Sunday School in the afternoon. 

Mrs. Frances ANN KeMBLE, who has 
passed a good part of her life at Lenox, 
Mass., has established herself in what is 
known as Queen Anne’s Mansions in London, 

Miss Corson says her best pupils are the 
Swedes and Norwegians, who are perfectly 
docile. Next in rank she puts the Germans, 
after them the French and Italians, and last 
of all the Americans. 

Dr. ABBIE CLEAVES read a very able pa- 
per before the Chicago Conference of chari- 
ties in favor of women physicians for insane 
women in hospitals. Dr. Cleaves is a trus- 
tee of the lowaasylum, and her paper meets 
with approval from all classes. 

Miss Epita Cox, daughter of Judge Cox, 
of St. Peter, has been appointed deputy 
clerk of the district court for Nicollet coun- 
ty, and she intends studying law with a view 
of following it as a profession. 

Mrs. Marcaret W. CaMPBELL reported 
to the Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Association at its last meeting that 
she has held seventy-four suffrage meetings, 
besides doing a great deal of missionary 
work, during four months and two thirds, 
while she was agent for the Society. 

Miss Grace ANNA Lewis declines an 
honorary membership in the Rochester Mi- 
croscopical Society on the ground that she 
is entitled to a full membership, which 
would enable her to share the fruits of the 
society’s work. She believes in woman’s 
rights to that extent at least. 

Miss FRANK ALLYN, a former resident of 
Winona and a graduate of the State Normal 
School, has been teaching in the Normal 
schools of the Argentine Republic for two 
years past. Her last letter to her friends 
contains an interesting description of a ride 
over the Andes. 

Miss Kate Lupton received the degree 
of Master of Arts from Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity at the late commencement, because, as 
the chancellor said, she ‘‘had won it ina 
masterly manner, having passed most satis- 
factorily all the examinations to which the 
young men were subjected.” 

Miss Maup Howe, daughter of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, took the character of 
‘‘Aspasia” in some tableaux in Rome, re- 
cently, at which the king and queen of Italy 
were present. Ristori robed her, and Cas- 
tellani lent her some almost priceless jew- 
elry which he has just sold to the British 
Museum. 

MapAME TureErRs is about to make a su- 
perb present to the public library at Mar- 
seilles; viz.: a splendid edition of the Chi- 
nese Encyclopedia of the Emperor Kien 
Long—an extremely rare work, and to be 
found in Europe only at the British Muse- 
um, and at the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris. This edition, which contains four- 
teen volumes, with numerous illustrations, 
was promised by M. Thiers to the town of 
Marseilles four years ago, when he presided 
over the Congress of Orientalists. 

Mrs. ButLer (Miss Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) has in the Royal Academy this year a 
pathetic picture of the arrival at Jelalabad 
of the one faint and worn survivor of an 
army of 16,000 men sent out to fight the 
Afghans in 1842. The artist said that she 
had had this tragic incident in her mind for 
many years. When she was a child she 
heard her father say: ‘‘There is a subject 
for a painter—one of the most tragic inci- 
dents in all history—and the artist who has 
the power to grasp it will be the artist of 
his time.” It is said to be a very remark- 
able and striking picture. 

Miss Erten A. Martin has compiled 
for the Chicago IJnter-Oceun a list of the 
practising women-lawyers in the United 
States. According to these figures there 
are twenty-six of them. Miss Martin her- 
self is established in the law in Chicago, 
and has a young lady partner, Miss Perry— 
both being graduates of Michigan Universi- 
ty, where more women-lawyers have been 
educated than anywhere else. There are 
two lady lawyers in Tiffin, O., but none in 
Cincinnati. Half a dozen women bave 
been admitted to practice in the United 
States circuit court, and Mrs. Belva Lock- 
wood, in the United States Supreme Court. 
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POETRY. 


MOTHER’S WORK, 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 








Dear patient woman, oer your children bending, 
To leave a good-night kiss on rosy lips, 
Or list the simple prayers to God ascending 
,. Ere slumber veil them in its soft eclipse, 
T wonder, do you dream that seraphs love you, 
And sometimes smooth a pathway for your feet; 
That oft their silvery pinions float above you, 
When life is tangled and its cross-roads meet? 
So wan and tired, the whole long day so busy, 
To laugh or weep at times you hardly know, 
"So many trifles make the poor brain dizzy, 
So many errands cal! you to and fro. 
Small garments stitching, weaving fairy stories, 
And binding wounds, and bearing little cares, 
Your hours pass, unheeded all the glories 
Of that great world beyond your nursery stairs. 
One schoolmate’s pen has written words of beauty, 
Her poems sing themselves into the heart; 
Another's brush has magic; you have duty; 
No time to spare for poetry or art, 
But only time for training little fingers, 
And teaching youthful spirits to be true; 
You know not with what famine woman lingers, 
With art alone to fill her, watching you. 
And yet, I think you'd rather keep the babies, 
Albeit their heads grow heavy on your arm, 
Than have the poet's fair, enchanted may-bes, 
The artist's visions, rich with dazzling charm. 
Sweet are the troubles of the happy hours, 
For even in weariness your soul is blest, 
And rich contentment all your being dowers 
That yours is not a hushed and empty nest. 
— Christian Union. 
0 ——""— 


NO TIME LIKE THE OLD TIME. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


There is no time like the old time when you andI 
were young, 

When the buds of April blossomed and birds of 
spring-time sung! 

The garden's brightest glories by summer sun are 
nursed; 

But, oh! the sweet, sweet violets, the flowers that 
opened first! 

There is no place like the old place, where you and I 
were born, 

Where we lifted up our eyelids on the splendors of 
the morn! 

From the milk-white breast that warmed us; from 
the clinging arms that bore, 

Where the dear eyes glistened o'er us that will look 
on us no more, 

There is no friend like the old friend, who has shared 
our morning days! 

No greeting like his welcome, no homage like his 
praise! 

Fame is the scentless flower, with gaudy crown of 
gold; 

But friendship is the breathing rose, with sweets in 
every fold. 

There is no love like the old, that we courted in our 
pride, 

Though our leaves are falling, falling, and we're fad- 
ing side by side; 

There are blossoms al! around us with the colors of 
the dawn, 

And we live in borrowed sunshine when the light of 
day is gone. 

There are no times like the old times—they shall 
never be forgot! 

There is no place like the old place—keep green the 
dear old spot! 

There are no friends like the old friends—may Heaven 
prolong their lives! 

There are no loves like the old loves—God bless our 
loving wives! 

oe 


THE INEVITABLE DOOM. 


BY E. B. P. 


(The oe of the revenue arising from the tax 
on prostitution, and of the propriety of retaining this 
scandalous item in the Budget, has been again dis- 
cussed in the Italian Chamber. ‘rhe Dovere (Rome) 
writes with severe but dignified indignation of the 
roars of laughter which salute the exclamation of the 
Deputy Pandolfi: ‘Jt is we who make the prostitutes!” 

See The Shield for February 22, 1879.] 
Yes, mock at Woman? Drag her down 
To share the lowest depths with you, 
And then with hideous laughter crown 
The wickedness ye dare to do; 
Insult her ruin! Mock her fall!— 
Her curse is on you for it all. 
And it is working;—it hath wrought;— 
Witness against yourselves ye give; 
The cruel laughter tells your thought, 
Reveals the lie in which ye live; 
Recreant to honor, base, unjust,— 
The foes of love, the slaves of lust. 
Woman, God-given man to bless, 
As mother, daughter, sister, wife, 
In purity and loveliness, 
Preserves the hidden springs of life; 
But partner of his vices made, 
Her sacred nature is betrayed. 
And ‘scapes the traitor scathless? No! 
Upon himself recoils his deed; 
Since all must reap e’en as they sow, 
Eternal law declares his meed; 
Where Woman's best is made her worst, 
There man must doubly be accurst. 
For with her, hearth and altar go,— 
And where the triple ruin lies, 
The Natron follows—sure though slow 
Doomed by unswerving destinies; 
Self-swept to a dishonored grave, 
Since RignTEousNEss* alone can save. 
*Proverbs x1y. 34. 














MEG. 
BY JULIA C. R. DORR, 


Margaret Neale, a girl of twenty or there- 
abouts, sat on alow broad stone near the 
edge of a cliff that overhung the sea. Her 
features were irregular, but she had a cer- 
tain dark, gipsy-like beauty of her own. 
Her brown stuff gown clung closely about 
her; her bat had fallen back and hung care- 
lessly by the strings; a red woollen shawl 
was wrapped around her shoulders, one end 
trailing off over the scant, gray herbage. 
Her hands were clasped about her knees; 
there was a hard, set look about the unsmil- 
ing mouth; and the eyes that were some- 
times most tender, had a dangerous light in 
them as they gazed steadfastly off over the 
darkening sea to the distant horizon, still 
red with the reflected glow of the sunset. 

At a little distance, but with his back 
turned towards her, and his steel-blue eyes 


just as steadfastly bent in the opposite di- 
rection, stood Matthew Erickson, a hand- 
some young fellow enough, in the rough 
dress of a miner, tall, strong and ruddy, 
with a full, curling, chestnut beard, and 
hair of the same rich color. A blue ribbon 
dangled from his left hand. 

There had evidently been a quarrel; and 
a love quarrel in a straggling mining ham- 
let on the northwest coast of England, does 
not differ greatly from one in a scattered 
fishing hamlet on the eastern coast of Maine. 
Forms of speech may differ; but love and 
anger are much the same the wide world 
over. As for the queer, quaint dialect in 
which this especial pair of lovers poured 
forth their mutual grievances, no attempt 
will be made to reproduce it here. You 
may be sure they said ‘‘yo” for ‘‘you,”’ and 
“towd” for ‘‘told,” and ‘‘canna” for ‘’can- 
not,” and ‘‘ta” for ‘‘thou.” But all that 
shall be taken for granted—if not for your 
ease and comfort, at least for mine! 

Tired of the silence, at length the young 
miner sauntered away with an air of assum- 
ed indifference, and picking up a handful 
of pebbles slowly tossed them, one by one, 
into the waves below. Margaret’s eyes did 
not waver, but none the less did she follow 
every motion of his hand. Having watch- 
ed the fall of his last pebble he came back 
and stood behind her, winding the ribbon 
round his finger to its evident detriment. 

“So you will not wear it, Meg?” he said 
at last. 

“No, I will not,” she answered without 
turning her head. ‘‘Why do you vex me? 
There’s no more to be said about it.” 

“But why, Meg?” and he laid his hand 
on her shoulder as with an attempt at con 
ciliation, ‘Tell me why? Surely you can 
do no less.”’ 

‘‘Because—because—I can’t abide blue, 
Matt Erickson. It’s hateful to me.” 

“But I like it, Meg! and if you cared for 
me you would be glad to wear a blue rib- 
bon to the fair, when I ask it.” 

“Why did you buy it?” she asked short- 
ly; turning towards him by a hair’s breadth. 
“Not to please me, that’s sure!’’ 

‘Yes; to please you, and to please myself. 
Jenny wears ribbons as blue as her own 
eyes, and Iam sure you cannot say that 
they are not pretty. Youare just stubborn, 
Meg.” 

Poor Matt! In his uneducated, mascu- 
line blindness he could not see that the del- 
icate color that harmonized so well with his 
pretty cousin’s pink and white cheeks and 
sunny curls, was utterly unsuited to his 
brown Meg, who needed rich, dark hues 
and warm reds to brighten her somewhat 
swarthy complexion. 

And poor Meg! She had an instinctive 
sense of fitness that taught her this, but she 
was not wise enough to know how to ex- 
plain it to her somewhat imperious lover. 
She could only say she ‘‘hated blue!” 

Besides, Meg had carried a sore spot in 
her heart for two months; ever since this 
same cousin Jenny of Matt’s came on a vis- 
it to Rysdyk. She was a dimpled, delicate 
little creature from the South—from near 
London, in fact—where, as Meg was very 
certain, everything was nicer and finer than 
in Lancashire. Jenny’s hands were soft 
and white, and she had pretty gowns as be- 
fitted the daughter of a well-to-do farmer 
who kept men-servants and maid-servants. 
And she had a pair of real gold ear-rings 
and a lace scarf! Old Mother Marley said 
it was real lace, but of that Meg was not 
quite sure. That was a height of magnifi- 
cence to which she was not certain even 
Jenny could attain. And Jenny had sweet 
little coaxing ways with her; and she was 
always purring round her cousin Matt, like 
a kitten; and—and—she wore blue ribbons! 
Meg would none of them. 

She sat for a moment asif turned to stone. 
Then she blazed out:— 

‘Jenny!’ ‘Jenny!’ I am tired of ‘Jen- 
ny!’ She has turned your head with her 
flirting ways like a butterfly, and her yellow 
hair and her finery. Give your blue ribbon 
to her and take her to the fair—for I’ll not 
wear it!” 

“And you'll not go to the fair either?” 
said Matt, in tones of suppressed passion. 
“Is that what you mean?” 

“I'll not go with you,” she answered, 
growing cool herself as he grew angry. 
“Yet it’s likely enough that I may go. 
There are plenty of lads who would be glad 
to take me with no ribbons at all.” 

With a strong effort the young man put 
the curb upon his tongue, but his face 
darkened. ‘You will go with me or with 
no one, Meg,” he said. ‘This is all non- 
sense—and we to be married next Michael- 
mas! But come,” and he put out his hand 
to raise her from the stone. ‘It grows 
dark.” 

Meg, still angry, but willing to be pacified 
if she must, allowed him to assist her, and 
stood beside her stalwart lover with burn- 
ing cheeks and downcast eyes. She rather 
liked, on the whole, his tacit refusal to de- 

fend himself and his masterful way of tell- 
ing her it was ‘‘all nonsense.” But just at 
this moment, as ill luck would have it, a 
small brown paper parcel dropped from the 
folds of her shawl. Matt stooped to pick it 
up. It burst open, and a yard or two of 
scarlet ribbon rippled over his fingers. 

Now our poor Meg, not to be outdone by 
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the fair Jenny, had bought this ribbon her- 





self that very evening, meaning to wear it 
to the fair next week. But it so happened 
that when Matt went to Mother Marley’s 
shop to buy his own blue love-token, he 
had found Dan Willis there—the only man 
in Rysdyk whose rivalship he had ever fear- 
ed. And Dan was buying a ribbon precise- 
ly like this. Mother Marley had wrapped 
it in this very piece of paper Matt was sure, 
and he had seen Dan put it in his pocket 
and walk off with it. 

And now, here it was! His gift was 
spurned then, and his rival’s accepted; and 
all Meg’s talk about Jenny was a mere sub 
terfuge—an excuse for a quarrel. 

It was easy to see, now, why she had 
been so irritable of late, and so prone to 
take offence. But a man could not stand 
everything, and if Meg preferred Dan Wil- 
lis to him, why so be it. 

Yet if she would not wear his love-token 
she certainly should not wear Dan’s. He 
hardly meant to do it; he was sorry the 
next minute. But what he did, as the tide 
of passion swept him off his feet for an in- 
stant, was to wind the two ribbons into a 
knot and throw them vehemently into the 
sea. 

“There!” he cried, “that’s settled, once 
for all.” 

‘‘And something else is settled, too, Matt 
Erickson,”’ retorted Meg, in a white heat. 
‘There will be no marriage for us next 
Michaelmas, no marriage then or ever! 
You would strike me some day, for aught I 
know, if I should choose to wear a red knot 
rather than a blue. I'll not run the risk. 
I'll have nothing more to say to you while 
the stars shine,” and darting round the cliff, 
she was half way down to the beach before 
he ever thought of stopping her. 

The next day Erickson, magnanimous, 
great-hearted fellow that he was, after all, 
having gotten over his pet began to look at 
their quarrel from Meg’s stand point. It 
occurred to him that he might have drawn 
uncalled-for inferences. Dan Willis might 
have a dozen sweet-hearts who all liked red 
ribbons for aught he knew. And how like 
a fool he had bebaved, losing his temper 
like a hot-headed boy, and throwing Meg’s 
poor little trinkets over the cliff. No won- 
der she was afraid totrust him. More than 
one husband in Rysdyk was in the habit of 
beating his wife on as slight provocation as 
the hue of a ribbon; and it was not strange 
that a high-spirited girl like Meg shou!d de- 
cline to run the risk after she had once 
seen him in a fury. 

As for Jenny—she had come in between 
him and Meg. He could see it now. But 
she was going home the day after the fair, 
and he would see Meg that very night and 
tell her so. For he did not dream that all 
was indeed over between them. He could 
hardly wait for the hour to leave the mine. 

He changed his soiled clothes, ate his 
supper hurriedly and was soon on his way 
to Meg, stopping as he went to buy another 
ribbon—red, this time, and broader and 
richer and handsomer than the one he had 
robbed her of. 

Then he went on through the crooked, 
scattered little village, till he reached the 
Widow Neale’s cottage just on the outskirts. 

To his surprise he found the door locked 
and the shutters closed. As he stood still 
in his perplexity, a white-headed urchin 
who was turning somersaults near by shout- 
ed, ‘‘Ho you, Matt Erickson! It’s no good 
to wait there. The widow and Meg have 
gone away.” 

“Gone? Where?” 

“Don’t know. To France, like enough— 
or to Ameriky—or to London—or some- 
wheres. They took a big box and a bundle, 
and they don’t know but they'll stay for- 
ever’n ever. Meg said so;” and making a 
rotating wheel of himself the lad vanished 
round the corner. 

Just then the door of the nearest cottage 
opened and a woman’s face looked out. It 
was growing dark. 

‘Is it you, Erickson? There’s no one at 
home in the house there. But I have some- 
thing here I was to give you when you came 
this way.” 

His face was stern, and set, and white in 
the fading light, as he took the little packet 
from the woman’s hand. 

‘*Where have they gone?” was all he said. 

“I don’t just know. To visit some of their 
kinsfolk a great way off,” the widow said. 
“Oh! but she’s a close-mouthed one, she is, 
and Meg’s a bit like her. They're not gos- 
sipy folk. You never get much out of 
them,” she added with an injured air. 

‘Not but I’ve found them good neighbors 
enough; but they’re rather high and mighty 
for commoners.” 

As soon as he was out of sight Matthew 
Erickson opened the packet. He knew 
what was in it before he untied the knot. 
A string of curiously carved beads with a 
strange, foreign, spicy odor, that he had 
bought of a wandering sailor and fastened 
round Meg’s neck one happy night; and 
two or three other trifles he had given her. 
And he found this note, slowly and pain- 
fully written, badly spelled, perhaps, and 
not punctuated at all. But what of that? 
The meaning was plain enough, all too 
plain, Matt thought, as he drew his hand 
across his eyes as if to clear his vision. 

“I gave you back your troth last night. 
Here are the beads, and the silver piece, 





and the heron feathers. Now all is over 
between us.” 

Here she had evidently hesitated a mo- 
ment, wondering if her words were strong 
enough, for on the line below she had writ- 
ten, as with an echo from the prayer-book 
reverberating in her ears: 

‘Forever and ever, amen. 
Neale.” 

Not Meg, his Meg, his proud, high-spirit- 
ed sweetheart, but Margaret — Margaret 
Neale! It set her at such an immeasurable 
distance from him. ‘‘Allis over between 
us.” As if she were dead and buried out of 
his sight. And he had spoken to James 
Ray about the snug cottage beyond the bay 
—and they were to have been married at 
Michaelmas! 

He knew enough of the Widow Neale’s 
habits to ask no more questions of the neigh- 
bors. As one of them had said, she was 
close-mouthed He knew she had a sister 
living in Scotland, for whom Meg was 
named, but where even he did not know. 
Scotland was lige a distant, foreign land to 
the people in Rysdyk. 

But the widow had money enough to go 
Scotland, or further if she wished, even on 
such short notice. She had never worked 
in the mines, neither had Meg. She had a 
comfortable annuity left her by her old mis- 
tress; for she had served in a great family 
before she married John Neale. 

Month after month passed. Michaelmas 
was over; the winter came and went, and 
Rysdyk knew no more of her or of Meg 
than when they left. The silence, the void 
grew unendurable to Matt. With the early 
spring he carried into effect what had been 
the one dream of his life before he learned 
to love Meg. 

America was the land of promise for min- 
ers, as well as others; and had he not a 
friend who worked in the great iron mines 
at Ishpeming, on the shores of the wonder- 
ful northern lake tuat was itself almost as 
large as all England? He had no father or 
mother, only a half-uncle, whose house had 
been the only home he had ever known, 

What better could he do than to seek 
work and forgetfulness together, where 
there would be nothing to remind him of 
the past? 

So, when one fine morning, nearly a year 
after her sudden flitting, the neighbors 
awoke to find the door of Widow Neale’s 
cottage ajar and the shutters open, the first 
bit of news Meg heard was that Matt Erick 
son had gone to America. 

It struck her like a blow. Now, indeed, 
he had dropped out of her life as utterly as 
months since she had dropped out of his. 
For she, too, had had time to repent. Al- 
most before the blue hills of Scotland had 
dawned upon her sight she had repented in 
dust and ashes. How foolish she had been! 
Like a child who throws away its bread in 
a pet and goesto bed hungry. Why had 
she not worn the blue ribbon to please her 
lover, even if she did not like it? As for 
Jenny—but what nonsense was that! She 
would have been ashamed of Matt if he had 
not been kind to her. 

To be sure he had been cross and had 
thrown away her ribbon. But then he was 
a man, and men were strong and masterful, 
and could not bear contradiction, and she 
had angered him by her foolish persistence. 

Ah, if she could but undo it all, and have 
her tall, brave, handsome lover back again! 
She would have turned round and gone 
back to Rysdyk the very next day if she 
could have had her way. But a journey 
was a journey to people of their rank and 
condition, and her mother, who had taken 
it to please her and somewhat against her 
own will, was not to be blown about like a 
feather by her caprices. She had suspected 
a love quarrel was at the bottom of Meg's 
sudden and impetuous desire to go immedi- 
ately on a visit to her Aunt Margaret in 
Kilmarnock. But once being there the old 
lady was determined to have ‘‘the worth of 
her money” before she went back. ‘She 
could not afford to go jaunting round the 
country,” she said, ‘‘as if she were the queen 
herself with all parliament at her back. 
When she had had her visit out she would 
go home, and not before. Meg was a good 
girl, but she was a bit hot-tempered. This 
lesson would do her good.” 

But why, do you ask, did not Meg write 
to her lover, if she felt she had been in the 
wrong? Ah why do not wiser ones than 
she always do the best thing—the right 
thing? Besides, she was a woman, and a 
proud one. After having discarded her 
lover she would not forthwith fall at his feet 
and ask him to marry her. But, ah! she 
thought, as the long, slow days wore on, if 
she were only with him again, if she could 
but look upon his face once more, he would 
know all without the telling. 

There was another reason. Writing was 
a hard and unaccustomed task. She could 
not talk with her pen. Sometime, if the 
good God would let her see Matt face to 
face, she might be able to explain. But she 
could not write. 

And now, after all the months of waiting, 
she was back in Rysdyk, but he—he was in 
America. 

It was as if he had gone out of the world. 
One day she went to the rectory and asked 
Miss Agnes to let her look ata map of Amer- 
ica. The young lady did so, and showed 
her England also, and the wide waste of 
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waters that lay between the two. What a 
speck England was, to be sure! Then she 
asked to be shown Lake Superior, and Miss 
Agnes pointed it out, wonderingly. How 
far it was! As far from the sea-board almost 
as the width of the Atlantic itself, 

She turned away with a long, shudderiny 
sigh. Hope was dead within her, Mat. 
thew Erickson had gone out of her little 
world into another, of which she knew 
nothing. He would have been nearer if he 
had been dead. 

Once in a while, as the years went on, at 
rare intervals news of him came back to 
Rysdyk. He was well; he had fair wages, 
though gold was not to be had for the gath. 
ering in America any more than in England. 
he had been promoted, and had charge of a 
gang of men. 

At length there was a long interva! of gj. 
lence. Then came floating rumors of jj). 
then, after a while, a letter in a strange 
hand. writing—a letter to his uncle who had 
died three weeks before it came. 

There had been a bad accident in the 
mines—an explosion—and in the effort to 
save others Matthew Erickson had himse}t 
received dangerons injuries. No one 
thought he could live, but now, after 
months, he was slowly recovering, if recoy. 
ery it could be called—for he was blind. 
The poisonous vapors had destroyed his 
sight. 

It was five years since he went away— 
five years that had brought many changes 
to Meg. It was a sobered, thoughtful wom- 
an, not a hot-tempered girl, who knelt by 
the Widow Neale’s side a week after the 
letter came, and said: 

‘Mother, I have been a good, faithful 
child to you these many years?” 

Her mother looked at her wonderingly. 
Two quiet women living alone, they were 
not in the habit of being over-demonstra- 
tive. 

“A good child? Why do you ask that, 
Meg? There’s not a better in all Lanca- 
shire!” 

‘‘Have I ever vexed you or given you sor- 
row? Tell me, mother.” 

“No, said the Widow Neale, slowly. 
“Only it vexes me that you will not marry. 
An old maid’s no good, and you know that 
two of the best men in Rysdyk worship the 
very ground you tread on this day. I cali 
no names and I say nothing. A woman 
must answer for herself. But I wish you 
were married, Meg. I’ve saved up a good 
penny for your dowry, you know that.” 

“*Yes,” she said, her lips quivering. 

‘‘Whatever was the reason you did not 
have Matt Erickson?” her mother went on 
querluously. ‘‘You'd have been a proud 
wife now, and he here, hale and hearty.” 

With a quick gasp Meg threw up both 
arms, and then buried her face in her 
mother’s lap, sobbing vehemently, while 
the latter sat aghast, half-frightened at the 
storm she had unwittingly raised. At last 
she touched her daughter’s hair softly. 

‘Don’t, Meg,” she said. ‘I did not mean 

But Meg only drew the wrinkled hands 
about her neck and let the tears flow un- 
checked. At length she looked up. 

“It was I who drove him away—Matt 
Erickson,” she said. ‘‘We had a quarrel, 
just a few idle words about a ribbon, and 1 
told him in my silly anger I would have no 
more to say to him while the stars shone. 
And now they do not shine for him for he 
is blind—blind. O mother, I cannot live, I 
cannot live and bear it!” 

“Yes, you will live, child,” the widow 
answered quickly. ‘‘We can bear any- 
thing, we women. Your father was brought 
to me dead—killed in these mines when you 
were scarce three years old, my Mey, and | 
am alive yet.” 

‘But this is worse than death,” she cried 
passionately. ‘‘Mother, do you hear? He 
who was my plighted husband is blind, in 
afar, strange country. I must go and bring 
him home, home to Rysdyk.” 

She had risen from her mother’s arms, 
and stood before her in the moontight, pale, 
resolute, with her hands clasped rigidly 
“Give me my dowry, mother, and let me 
go,” she said. ‘‘Do not deny me this thing 
Iam well and strong, and, if I do say it, I 
am quick-witted. I can make my way. | 
shall come back safely. Let me go, mother! 

“It isnot your place, Meg. Let some one 
else go.’ 

‘Who? Tell me that! Has he father, 0: 
brother, or uncle? Who is there to go?” 

‘“‘But—it’s not right maidenly to go oil 
after a lover, Meg. What will the folks 
say? And—would you marry a bDiind 
man?” 

‘‘Maidenly? It is maidenly to do right,’ 
said Meg sturdily, her brown cheek flush- 
ing. ‘‘What dol care for the folk? I'm 
not a young girl to drop my eyes and be 
shame-faced because people will talk. They 
always talk. And as for marrying—it is not 
of marriage I am thinking now; it is 0! 
bringing Matt Erickson—he whom I drove 
away by my ill doings—back safe to his own 
country—” 

She hesitated a moment and then wen! 
on; ‘But I'll not play false with you, 
mother. He'll not ask me to marry him. 
But I shall know. If he wants me, after all 
that’s past, he shall have me, and I'll take 
care of him till I die.” 

Their talk lasted far into the night. Bu‘ 
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with it we have no more to do, nor with the 
details by which a little money was made 
to goagreat way. For, after many tears, 
the widow consented that Meg should take 
her dowry and spend it as she chose. If 
they had been more worldly-wise they would 
have known how to accomplish their pur- 
pose through the agency of others. As it 
was, they saw no other way than for Meg to 
do herself the thing she wanted done. 

Oh, that weary, weary, journey! Why 
was the world so wide, the way so long? 
Meg kept up a brave heart until the boister- 
ous ocean was crossed, and she had made 
her way as far as Buffalo, where she had 
been told to take the steamer for Marquette. 
It seemed to her that she had travelled the 
width of the whole wide earth already, since 
her foot first fell upon the soil of the strange, 
new world. 

“Is this Lake Superior, sir?” she asked, 
timidly, of a policeman, as she left the cars 
and saw the waters of Lake Erie stretching 
away in the distance. ‘‘And can you tell 
me, are we near Ishpeming?” 

“Oh, no, my girl, this is Erie. Lake Su- 
perior is way up north, hundreds of miles 
from here. Ishpeming? Never heard of 
such a place. But here’s your steamer, if 
you are going that way.” 

Her heart sank like lead. Would she 
ever, ever reach theend? All day, and day 
after day,she sat silently in the bow of the 
boat, gazing steadily forward. On, on, till 
Erie was passed—on through lovely St. 
Clair with its softly rounded shores and 
fairy islands—then up through Lake Huron, 
still struggling up, as it were, past tower- 
ing, frowning heights, past stretches of in- 
terminable forest, past rocky headlands, 
past sandy beaches, through tortuous chan- 
nels and devious ways into the wild rapids 
of the Sault St. Marie. Then at last Supe- 
rior! grand, weird, majestic in its awful si- 
lences, sweeping on between its mighty, far- 
stretching shores, dark as the ocean, resist- 
less as the grave. 

Where was she going? Would she ever 
find Matt? Sailing on and on—penetrating 
nature's secret places, where'the foot of man 
had never trodden. So it seemed to her. 
Could human kind live jin these vast, wild 
wildernesses? 

It was like a new birth when after many 
days the steamer entered the beautiful bay 
of Marquette, and the fair young city rose 
before her astonished eyes, its white cliffs 
gleaming in the sun, its green shores sweep- 
ing downward to the water’s edge. She 
was near her goal at last. 

For Ishpeming was but twenty miles 
away up the railroad, and thither she went 
by the first train. How rough and wild it 
all was! And how the charred and black- 
ened pine trees towered aloft like grim 
giants, and pointed their ghastly fingers at 
her as she swept through their solitudes. 

“Can you tell me where to find a man 
called Matthew Erickson?” she asked of the 
depot-master, trembling from head to foot. 

“Erickson? Erickson? Blown up in the 
mines a year orsoago, wasn’the? He stays 
at Sam Ayres’s, the Englishman's, I believe. 
Just yer go round that corner, ma’am, then 
turn to the right and go up the hill—or stay! 

Let me lock up here and I’ll go with you. 
Ever been in Ishpeming before? No? I 
thought you looked like a stranger in these 
parts.” 

He left her at Sam Ayres’s gate, having 
opened it gallantly when he saw that her 
cold fingers were unfit to do her bidding. 
A kindly-faced woman came to the door and 
bade her welcome. 

Meg’s story was soon told. 

‘“‘And you have come alone all this long 
way to take Erickson home again?” her 
eyes filling. ‘‘God bless you, dear, for I’m 
sure He sent you. We've done the best we 
could for him, but—you are his sister?” 

“No. I’ma friend—a neighbor. There 
was no one else,” she said, simply. 

‘‘What’s your name? I'll tell him.” 

‘‘No matter about the name; say a friend 
from the old country.” 

The woman came back presently. 

‘Be careful,” she said, ‘‘he’s weak yet. 
But I want to tell you something just to 
keep your heart up, for he looks like a ghost! 
There was a great doctor from New York 
up here last week to look at his poor eyes, 
and he told Sam there was a chance for him 
yet—just one chance in a hundred.” 

‘Does he know it?” asked Meg, tremu- 
lously, her color coming and going. She 
was but a woman, after all. Only blindness 
would have brought her there. 

“No; and you must not tell him. The 
doctor said so most particular. Will you 
go up now?” 

He had been sitting in the sun by the low 
window all day, brooding, brooding. They 
had been very kind to him, these people, 
but even kindness wears itself out‘after a 
while. What was to become of him? The 
wages he had laid up were wasting away. 
The early northern winter would soon set 
in. He shivered as he thought of the fierce 
winds, the pitiless, drifting snows. There 
was nothing a blind man could dohere. Ii 
he were only at home in Rysdyk! Would 
Meg be sorry for him, he wondered, if she 
knew how desolate he was, how lonely in 
this strange land? If he were at home he 
could learn to weave baskets like old Timo- 
thy. Here he was just a dead weight. 


‘Some one to see him from the old coun- 
try?” 





He turned his sightless eyes toward the 
door where Meg was entering noiseless as a 
spirit, and his face kindled eagerly. Noise- 
lessly she closed the door behind her. He 
was so changed, so white and worn, that 
her own heart stopped its pulsations for a 
moment She feared any sudden shock 
might overcome him. She dared not speak 
lest he should know her voice. Strange that 
he had not thought of this before. 

He put out his hand vaguely, feeling the 
presence that he could not see. 

‘‘You are very welcome,” he said, ‘“‘But 
I do not know who it is. Who are you?” 

He thought it was some kindly English- 
man who, having heard of his misfortunes, 
had come to speak a word of cheer and 
comfort. 

She gave him her hand, still silently. A 
woman’s hand! A swift thrill shot through 
his frame, and his face flushed. Holding 
herself still with a mighty effort, Meg knelt 
by his side, laying her head upon his knee. 

His hand touched her hair, her forehead, 
her lips. She gave a low cry, trembling 
like a leaf. 

‘‘Speak to me, quick,” he whispered, 
hoarsely. 

“Matt!” 

“‘O Meg, Meg, my Meg!”—Sunday After- 
noon. 
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MERRY (NEW) ENGLAND. 

So far as the statistics of mere amusement 
go, we may well rely on that veracious 
chronicler,—the very Court Journal of New 
England village life,—the Springfield Re- 
publican. Each daily issue of that lively 
sheet has a page of ‘‘locals” from every 
town in the western counties of Massachu- 
setts. We learn from the latest number at 
hand that in Holyoke ‘‘the Taft reception 
party is engrossing the town talk,” and that 
“Barney Macauley is sure of a crowded 
house” at the theatre; in Chicopee there is 
a ‘‘social;”’ in Longmeadow a dramatic 
reading; in Williamsburg a Methodist oyster 
supper; in Westfield a fireman’s ball and a 
musical entertainment; in Greenfield two 
rival balls, and an amateur play by ‘‘Con- 
gregational women;” in West Deerfield a 
‘sociable; in South Deerfield a public 
ball; in Shelbourne a ‘‘Congregational en- 
tertainment;” in North Adams a military 
ball; in Pittsfield a symphony concert; in 
Athol some Methodist tableaux and music; 
in West Warren an operetta in a Congrega- 
tional chapel; in Hardwick a “ surprise- 
party;” and so on. This isa single day’s 
exhibit, and so it goes on, day after day. I 
make no account of farmers’ clubs, harvest 
clubs, religious meetings, and lyceum lec- 
tures, though the last, in these times, are 
certainly to be classed under the head of 
“entertainments.’’ Here we have amuse- 
ments in abundant quantity, it is certain; 
and as to the quality you must not be too 
particular, whether in Europe or America. 
If I may judge by my own observation, a 
traveller who should find such evidences of 
social vivacity as these in a series of coun- 
try villages in England, France, or Ger- 
many would be quite amazed, and would 
write to the New York Herald to describe 
it all; and yet the scene of all this is what 
one of your contributors, borrowing the 
phrase from Mr. Matthew Arnold, describes 
as a region of ‘‘hideousness and ennui.” I 
am led to the conclusion that such writers 
can never have visited the New England of 
my experience; or that I have never had 
the illluck to visit the New England of 
theirs, or else that in social observation, as 
in the study of nature, ‘‘we receive but 
what we give,” and find only what we re 
solve to find.—Contributors’ Club, June At- 
lantic. 











ESTABLISHED 1846. 


ARSTONS 


DINING: 
ROOMS.' 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents: a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.m.,to 8 P.M. 
Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 6% p.m. 22tf 











WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
ee of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
or further information, Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 








JOHNSON'S NEW METHOD 


oF 
HARMONY. 
By A. N. Jounson. ($1.00) Just Published. 


This new book is so simple and clear in its expla- 
nations, that any*music teacher or amateur can get an 
excellent idea of the science, by simply reading it 
through. At the same time, a most thorough course 
is marked out for those who wish to be composers, in- 
cluding work for many months, without, or still bet 
ter with a teacher. housands can now learn that 
have not hitherto been able to do 8o. 


The Gospel of Joy 


Is received with the greatest favor by all who have 
examined it, and is, in itself, already a great suc- 
cess, Send forit. Use it in Conventions, Sabbath 
School Gatherings, and ‘Congresses,’ Camp, Praise, 
and Prayer meetings. (35 cts.) 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


(50 cts.) W. H. CumMines. 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER. 


(80 cts.) Ernst Paver. 


ORGAN PRIMER. 


(80 cts.) Dr. STAINER. 


These are called “‘Primers,”* but are really hand- 
some and valuable books, containing so much infor- 
mation, so many illustrations, cuts, and exercises,"as 
mene properly to deserve the name of “Instruction 

ooks.”* 

They are part of the magnificent stock of NovELLo, 
Ewer & Co , London (of whom Ditson & Co. are the 
exclusive American Agents) and indioate the great 
value of the Oratorios, Cantatas, Choruses (bound 
and separate) Glees, Anthems, &c., &c., which are 
always on hand. Every leader, teacher, and organist 
shonld have a catalogue, which will be sent free on 
application. 


GoonD NEWS. 
By J. M. McIntson, (35 cts.) 


SHINING RIVER. 
By H. 8. & W. O, Perkins. (35 cts.) 


RIVER OF LIiFTs. 

By Perkins & BENnTLZy. (35 cts.) 
LIVING WATERS. 
By D. F. Hop@gs. (35 cts.) 
CHORAL PRAISE. 

By J. H. WaTersury. (25 cts. 

Five Sunday School Song Books that it is hard to 
beat, and which contain a great deal of fine music to 


be found nowhere else. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co.,, 


Boston. 





$5 to $20 Fetes, Semplcs wort gs 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boviston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 

aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 

Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 

instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
assed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 

with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 
The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
es an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \% to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos, 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 








oe WT RTT}: S 
MEAS we cus. FT. 


WEIGHT !2 LBs. 





XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, self-fastening, 
just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet 
ings, sportsmen, &c. for the lawn, piazza, or 
the “coolest place in the house.’ I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars. 


HERMON W.LADD, 
108 Fulton st., Boston; 207 Canal st., 





New York; 165 No, 2d st,, Philadelphia. 
4w23 


Adopted as the Text-book of United States History in 
all the Schools of the City of Boston. 


Young Folks’ History 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


BY 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Square 12mo, 380 pp., with over 100 
Illustrations, 

Special Rates for Introduction into Schools. 

A copy will be mailed, postage paid, to 

any address, for examination, on 
receipt of $1.00. 

Extract from the Report of Committee on Text- 

books, City of Boston, 1879. 

The History of the United States, as a 
branch of study, has received the careful 
consideration its importance deserves. The 
committee are aware that many instructors 
insist upon having text-books so arranged 
that answers may be readily found and de 
tached from the text, to correspond with 
set questions printed in the volume; or that 
the substance of ,each paragraph shall be 
epitomized in a word, or a brief phrase, at 
the beginning, or elsewhere, thereby econo- 
mizing valuable time, though it may be at 
the expense of a proper understanding of 
the subject. 

But the method of instruction which de 
mands such an arrangement of the text- 
books has beer undergoing rapid changes 
within the past few years. The importance 
and value of this adaptation of the text to 
the printed question, or the question to the 
text, or even the topical element, have, in 
the opinion of your committee, been greatly 
overrated; and some of the most progress- 
ive educators regard these peculiarities of 
a text-book as positive hindrances rather 
than helps. In recommending a book in 
which this arrangement has been disregard 
ed, the committee feel that they advise a 
step in the direction of true progress. In 
submitting ‘‘Higginson’s History of the 
United States,” for adoption, as the text- 
book in this branch, they regard it as fully 
equal to all the requirements of our schools. 
Written by a scholar, it gives in choice lan- 
guage, a fascinating story of our country’s 
history, which is not the less instructive be- 
cause it is interesting. 

The committee believe that its adoption 
will simplify the course of instruction, while 
it will add the needed element of attractive- 
ness. 

Catalogues ofour various publications 
inevery department ofliterature mailed 


free to any address on application. 
Special Terms to Teachers and Libraries. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Locusts and Wild Honey. 


By Joun Burrovens. 16 mo. $1.50. May 1. 

Contents: The Pastoral Bees; Sharp Eyes; 
Strawberries; Is it going to Rain? Speckled Trout; 
Birds and Birds; A Bed of Boughs; Birds’ Nesting; 
The Halcyon in Canada. 

A new book by this author is like a burst of sun- 
shine onacloudy day. Mr. Burroughs knows more 
about out-of-doors than any man since Thoreau.—JN, 
Y. Herald. 


Mr. Burroughs’ Previous Books. 
Wake Robin. 


Second edition, revised, enlarged, and illustrated. 


16mo. $1.50 
ConTENTs: The Return of the Birds; In the Hem- 
locks; Adirondac; Birds’ Nests; Spring at the Capi- 


tal; Birch Browsings; The Bluebird; The Invitation, 


Winter Sunshine. 


New edition, revised and enlarged, with frontispiece 
illustration. 16mo. $1.50. 
Contents: Winter Sunshine; Exhilarations of 
the Road; The Snow-Walkers; The Fox; A March 
ye Autumn Tides; The Apple; An October 


Birds and Poets, with Oth- 
er Papers. 


16mo. $1.50. 

Contents: Birds and Poets; April; Touches of 
Nature; A Bird Medley; Spring Poems; Our Rural 
Divinity; Emerson; The Flight of the Eagle (Walt 
Whitman); Before Genius; Before Beauty. 

Mr. Burroughs, as a careful observer of nature, and 
one of the most fascinating descriptive writers, is an 
author whose reputation will constantly increase; for 
what he does is not only an addition to our informa- 
tion, but to the good literature that we put on the 
shelf with Thoreau and White of Selborne.—Hartford 
Courant. 

The minuteness of his observation, the keennees of 
his perception. give him a real originality, and his 
sketches have a delightful oddity, vivacity, and fresh- 
ness— The Nation (New York.) 


Artists of the Nineteenth 


Century and Their Works, 


A Handbook containing 2050 Biographical Sketches. 
With full Indexes. By CLara Erskine CLEMENT 
and Laurence Hutton. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. $5.00 
This work is a perfect encyclopedia of information 

concerning the lives, styles, schools and works of 

the artists who have lived and wrought within the 
present century. It embraces in convenient compass 
such personal, characteristic and artistic facts as 

make the work indispensable for reference, and a 

at convenience for artists and art lovers and stu- 
ents. 


A Satchel Guide for the Va- 
cation Tourist in Europe. 


Edition of 1879, revised to date. With Maps Appen- 
os ene Memorandum Pages. 16mo. roan, flexible, 


eyond question the best compact Guide-Book, 
covering the whole ground of ordinary vacation trav- 
el in Europe. ‘ 


The Lady ofthe Aroostook, 


By W. D. Howes. $2.00. 

Of all the charming stories that Howells has written, 
thisis certainly the most charming.— The Churchman 
(New York). 

The work abounds in the most exquisite touches. 
It is full of grace, wit, delicacy, refinement, and felic- 
ities of expression.—Boston Gazette. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 





HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


PRANG’S 


ART 


Publications. . 


Prang’s Bouquets, in great variety. 


Gilt-edge Panel Pictures on heavy mounts, 
for the easel and mantel. These Panels are a nov- 
elty, and very attractive. 

Birth-day Cards, comprising a great many new 
designs. 

Illuminated Business Cards, with blank 
space for writing or printing. 

Scripture Texts for Sunday schools, Marriage, 
and Sunday school Certificates, 

Natural History Juveniles. Six charming 
juveniles on Birds and Animals, by Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, author of ‘‘The William Henry Letters,” and 
otherwise favorably known asa delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. Each book is illustrated with 13 color- 
ed pictures of the objects of which the book treats. 
The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS. COW FAMILY. 


PRICE of each 50 cents. 


Artin the House, Historical, critical and wes- 
thetical studies on the decoration and furnishing of 
the dwelling, by Jacob von Falke, Vice Director of 
the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry in Vien- 
na. American edition by Charles C, Perkins. Il- 
lustrated with sixty full page plates, most of which 
are in color, and 266 illustrations iu the text; 386 
pages; large 8vo. price $15. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


L. PRANG & CO, Publishers, 
Boston, 





NEVER 


TAKE 


CRAPE 


TS a dye house to have it spoiled, when you can, 
for the same price, have it refinished equa! to 
new by the New England Crape and Lace Refinishing 
Company of 41 Winter street. Satisfaction guaran- 
tf. 


19 PERSONS IN 20 


Realize the Necessity of Some Remedy for What is 
Called 


SPRING FEVER. 


For that General All-Goneness, so common at this 
season of the year, the 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD 


Sunte Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 
ests. 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


Ht on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
uine. 

Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Company, and you will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 20tf 











66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H.Hatvett & Co., Portland, Maine 


DON’T BUY A YARD 
Of Straw Matting 


Until you have seen the WHITE and CHECK at Car- 
pet and Window Shade Store 
173 Washington Street 
for 





12 1-2 cents. Fancy, 25 cents. 


J. E. BOND, — 2011 
ROYAL PownrR 


Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baling Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

2” The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 








kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, June 14, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 














JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and seteting to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 368, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money eent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the reper is a sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
— of their a ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


The one question which is of chief inter- 
est to the women of Massachusetts at this 
moment, is the preparation to exercise their 
right of Suffrage for members of School 
Committee. There are healthy signs of 
growing desire on the part of women to use 
this right. But as we have heard that the 
assessors in several towns did not know of 
the existence of the new law when the first 
women went to register, we fear the case 
may be as bad for the women who do not 
look after the action of our law-makers. 

Every woman who does know that the law 
now allows women to vote for members of 
the School Committee, should take upon 
herself the duty of informing her neighbors, 
and using her best efforts to persuade every 
other woman to register, and at the proper 
time to vote. A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient. L. 8. 
REGISTER BEFORE THE SUMMER VACA- 

TION. 


The law requires that the name of every 
voter should be registered before the 15th 
of September. The summer vacation is 
very apt to be protracted beyond that time. 
In order to avoid any 1isk, let every woman, 
before she leaves town for the summer, see 
to it that her name is registered. L. 8. 


ae 
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BEQUEST OF MR. GARRISON, 


Though the emancipation of the slaves 
was the great work of Mr. Garrison’s life, 
he was always a firm friend and supporter 
of the claim for equal rights for women. 
He signed the ‘‘Call” for the formation of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and was a member of that body, as he was 
of the State Society, at the time of his death. 
But the Suffrage for women is not yet 
achieved; and Mr. Garrison left to the 
Woman’s JourNAL $500, which has been 
paid over to it. He said to his children 
when he gave this sum: ‘I know how hard 
it is to support a reform paper,” and cer- 
tainly none could know better than he, 
from his experience with the Lzberator. 
Mr. Garrison also left $500 to Berea College, 
which is especially open to colored students, 
and it does not exclude women. Thus bis 
works follow him. 

It is a pleasant fact that from the old ab- 
olitionists, who knew better than any other 
class of citizens the meaning of the words 
“Equal Rights,” the Suffrage cause has re- 
ceived legacies. Charles F. Hovey and 
Francis Jackson each bequeathed handsome 
sums to our cause. 

In the case of Francis Jackson, one of the 
most level-headed of men, and who knew 
exactly what he meant in his will, the Su- 
preme Court decided that ‘‘Woman’s Rights 
was not a legal charity,” and so the Suf- 
fragists lost so much of this bequest as had 
not been paid over and used. But that was 
many years ago, and such a decision would 
not be possible now. L. 8. 
THE LAW FOR WOMEN AND THE LAW 

FOR MEN. 


Epitrors JouRNAL:—During an absence 
from Boston of some weeks, I have watched 
with great interest the comments of the 
Press on the bill permitting women to vote 
for members of school committees. An 
occasional allusion to the unjust discrimina 
tion between men and women, in requiring 
the latter to furnish a list of their taxable 
property as a condition of registration, has 
surprised me; as, at the time the bill was 
drawn, I compared it with the existing 
statute prescribing the duties of men under 
the san.e circumstances, and found them to 
be identical. 

For the satisfaction of those who may be- 
lieve that something further is required of 
women than of men, may I ask you to print 
the two statutes showing that the right 
granted, limited though it be, has in its 
form no element of injustice. 

Yours Very Truly, 
Isa E. Gray. 














June 5, 1879. 


SEcTION 1. Every male citizen of twenty- 
one years of age and upwards (except pau- 
pers, persons under guardianship, and per- 
sons excluded by article twenty of the 
amendments to the constitution), who has 
resided in the state one year, and within the 
city or town in which he claims a right to 
vote, six months next preceding any elec- 
tion of city, town, county, or state officers, 
or of representatives to congress, or electors 





of president and vice-president, and who 
has paid, by himself, his parent, master, or 
guardian, a state or gee A tax assessed 
upon him in this state within two years 
next preceding such election, and every 
citizen exempted from taxation but other- 
wise qualified, shall have a right to vote in 
all such elections; and no other person shall 
have such right to vote. 


Section 6. When any person, on or be- 
fore the fifteenth day of September, in any 
year, gives notice in writing, accompanied 
by satisfactory evidence, to the assessors of 
a city or town, that he was, on the first day 
of May of that year, an inhabitant thereof, 
and liable to pay a poll-tax, and furnishes 
under oatha true list of his polls and estate, 
both real and personal, not exempt from 
taxation, the assessors shall assess him for 
his polls and estate; but such assessment 
shall be subject to the provisions of chapter 
one hundred and twenty-one of the acts of 
the year one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty five; and the assessors shall, on or be- 
fore the first day of October, deposit with 
the clerk of the city or town a list of the 
persons so assessed. The taxes so assessed 
shall be entered in the tax list of the col- 
lector of the city or town, and he shall col- 
lect and pay over the same in the manner 
specified in his warrant. 





; AT WORK. 

Since the first years of organized work 
for Woman Suffrage, there have been many 
men and women who said they were willing 
to help if they could see what todo. Now 
such persons are at work in this state with 
cordial good-will to aid women in register- 
ing, and to see that no one shall lose her 
opportunity through lack of information. 
One club is newly organized at the South 
End; meets every second Monday, to en- 
courage, instruct, and look after this special 
interest. Some of them are active business 
women. There ought to be a full vote in 
that ward. Who will follow this example? 

L. 8. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The New England Woman’s Club has 
been in existence ten years. Its organiza- 
tion was an experiment which time has 
proved to have been quite worth trying. 
The reports of the different committees 
which are read at each annual meeting, 
show the range of subjects and scope of 
thought, and they are in the highest degree 
creditable to these committees and to the 
Club. 

Since the formation of this club similar 
clubs have been organized in many States 
with satisfactory results. They have been 
just what was needed. The tired woman 
worn with the care of her house and family, 
mothers, teachers, students, old ladies, 
young ladies, all find relief, stimulus, and 
needed change in the variety which the 
club offers. Besides this, the members of 
the club are divided into groups, as students 
of special subjects. These groups meet inde- 
pendently of the club and find improve- 
ment and pleasure in the pursuit of the 
given branch. 

We begin this week the publication of 
reports of the different committees for this 
year, and shall continue them week by week 
till they are all published. That of Abby 
W. May, and her opening speech as Presi- 
dent of the Club appears in the present issue. 
These Club members will in a week or two 
all be scattered to summer rest by the sea, 
and among the mountains and hills. We 
invite a letter from each and all of them to 
the Woman’s JOURNAL, to brighten its 
pages and to comfort and encourage its 
readers. Who will respond? L. 8. 


VOLUNTEER HELP. 


It is important that in each town in 
Massachusetts there should be some respon- 
sible person who will see that every wom- 
an is made acquainted with the new law 
which enables women to vote for members 
of the school committee, and with the steps 
necessary to be taken for her name to be 
registered on the voting list. 

There is scarcely a town in the State 
where there is not some man or woman who 
could render essential service in this way. 

In addition tothe names of such persons 
published last week, we can now add: 

Mrs. Fenno Tudor, for Nahant and Lynn; 
Mrs. La Croix, for Needham and Dover; 
Mrs. C. P. Nickles, for Chelsea, Winthrop, 
Revere, Bedford, Carlisle and Acton; Mrs. 
M. J. Ripley, for Lawrence, Methuen, North 
Andover, North Reading, Middleton, South 
Andover, and Ballard Vale; Mrs. Wolcott, 
for Dedham; Mrs. J. W. Smith, for East 
Boston; Mrs. Walling, for Cambridge. 

Who will volunteer, and so speed this 
peaceful revolution? L. & 


A NEW PAMPHLET, 








Wm. I. Bowditch has prepared a pamph- 
let of fifty-two pages entitled ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage a right, nota privilege.” It is argu- 
mentative, historical, statistical and conclu- 
sive. It is one of the best pamphlets that 
have ever been published on this question. 
It is handsomely gotten up, on fine paper 
and 1n clear large type. 

In a note at the end are petitions of tax- 
paying women, and the names of the peti- 
tioners, also the text of the new law confer- 
ring upon women School Suffrage. It is 
for sale at this office for ten cents, and 
should be ordered at once, as a help to men 





and women who have a lingering doubt 

about the right of women to vote at all. 
Send price and a stamp fer postage, and 

we will forward at once. L. & 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Weare in receipt of many calls for photo- 
graphs, and hence state particularly that 
the card sizes are twenty-five cents each, 
and the cabinet sizes fifty cents. We hope 
soon to add that of Lucretia Mott to those 
of William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phil- 
lips and Lucy Stone. M. J. RIPLeEy. 





PLYMOUTH ROCK AND CONCORD. 


It is a pleasant coincidence that among 
the first applications for ‘Instructions to 
women how to vote for members of 
schoo] committee,” are, one from Plymouth, 
where the Mayflower brought its brave band 
of men and women self-exiled, for ‘‘free- 
dom to worship God,” and the other from 
Concord, where the first blow was struck 
for the same right for which women ask 
to-day, namely, the right to govern them- 
selves, 

Mrs. Z. H. Spooner, of Plymouth, who 
was a co-worker with Mr. Garrison till 
slavery was abolished, has sent for ‘‘Instruc- 
tions,” and with her daughter was the first 
to register in Plymouth, though others have 
done so since. Louisa M. Alcott has sent 
from Concord for ‘‘Instructions,” and says, 
“I wish my good mother was here to lead 
her daughter to the polls, and cast a vote 
herself, as she used to say she would give 
years of her life todo once.” So again 
Plymouth and Concord are at the front. 

L. 8. 
“> + —___- 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


OPENING ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

It becomes my most agreeable duty to 
welcome you to-day to this eleventh annual 
meeting of our Club. Once more at this 
beautiful season do we come together to 
look into each others’ faces, to exchange 
congratulations over work finished, and the 
opportunity for work which we hope is 
yet to come; and to hear from those especi- 
ally charged with its details, of what has 
been accomplished during the year just 
closed. Into these details it is not now my 
province to enter. Doubtless they will tell 
of valuable work in all the varied directions 
which we as a Club take; and as we hear 
the story in its completeness, we shall feel, 
I believe, that while, perhaps we might 
have done better, must indeed do better in 
the years to come, yet that this last year has 
been worthily spent, has been helpful to 
others, and to ourselves—members of the 
Club—has been full of pleasant and useful 
experiences. 

It was no small thing that they, who 
founded this club, had in mind, on that 
May-day, ten years ago. ButI think every 
year, as it has come and gone, has proved 
that their best hopes have been exceeded by 
actual results; that our Club has filled a 
larger place and done a better work than 
they even hoped for its members, and for a 
much larger constituency than its member- 
ship has ever numbered. It has helped to 
make many women, who never knew its 
name, to be higher, and better, and truer, 
less bound by the poor demands of society, 
more conscious of the fact that the large 
things of the world, the things for which 
and by which men strive to live nobly, and 
dare todie bravely if need be, that these 
things are theirs also; that women are one- 
half of the great human family, in no wise 
to be dealt with as insignificant or unsub- 
stantial, but responsible—yes, as truly and 
as fully soas any men—that the work of 
God’s great world should be conducted 
wisely, und earnestly, and well. 

I do not wish to boast for or of our Club; 
but very humbly and very gratefully would 
I acknowledge, speaking here or elsewhere 
as its representative, that it has stood for 
principle and for progress in all these years; 
and that in its small but not wholly obscure 
place it has helped along those efforts which 
in every hour of our lives are opening to 
women better opportunities to gain and to 
give. A hundred women, standing should 
er to shoulder, determined to know the 
truth and to do the will, must have large 
opportunities and responsibilities. Let us 
bear these in mind as talents confided, for 
which we must render full account. It is 
for the sake of the future more even than 
for the past, that I welcome you to-day. If 
our proceedings are chiefly engaged with 
what has gone, our hearts and our hopes 
are more concerned with the look forward 
into that future which shall best honor the 
past by surpassing it. 

Let me detain you only a moment longer, 
my friends, to thank you once again for the 
generous treatment I—as your President— 
have slways received at your hands. You 
have made the office one that it is wholly 
and only pleasant to occupy. To fill it isa 
larger and different question. But what- 
ever my own short-comings may have been, 
you have been always patient, helpful, gen- 
erous; and from my heart 1 thank you! 


REPORT OF THE WORK COMMITTEE. 


It is with rea] pleasure that I offer to you, 
once again, and now for the tenth time, the 





annual report of the Work Committee. As 
I look back over these ten busy years I find 
countless reasons for thankfulness in the 
opportunities that have come to us for ser- 
vice together, and ulso for the manner and 
the spirit with which the opportunities have 
been embraced. To most of us this Work- 
Committee-work has been only incidental 
in our lives. For the most part, we are 
busy women, too busy perchance. And 
yet, because we have liked to work together, 
because we have cared that this Club— 
which means so much pleasure and so 
much help to ourselves—should mean also 
help and pleasure to others, we have found 
time, many of us, for one effort more; and 
have found in that effort an added satisfac- 
tion that has repaid us for the added labor. 

Friends, society, social engagements and 
the relaxation from care that comes with 
them are very sweet; we all need them. 
Perhaps no one needs them so much as a 
busy woman. But the sweetest of all so- 
cial opportunities is, Ithink, found in work- 
ing with others who are genial and congen- 
ial with ourselves. It may be mental effort, 
or it may be manual, that matters not. But 
the very best of ourselves we give, and the 
very best that isin others we gain, in this 
union of effort for some noble end. Do 
not thinkI overlook the charms of playing 
together. We all know what the ‘‘Club 
tea” means with the merry laugh over the 
kindly joke. Do notthink I am unmindful 
of the free time of vacation which I hope is 
near at hand for us all. The little children 
need it, but the grown men and women 
need it far more; and I hope you—every 
one of you—are soon going forth to enjoy 
it, and to gain refreshment, and renewal of 
strength at the sea-shore or somewhere far 
away from the bustle of city life. But 
mindful of all this, I still say that play lacks 
a potent charm that working together holds, 
and that is never found except in work. 
Well for us all to believe this—if we may— 
we who believe that eternity means endless 
activity, joined—thank God !—with the per- 
fect play of every faculty. But I am wan- 
dering from my business at this moment, 
which is to report to you of the doings of 
the Work Committee for the year that is 
past. 

Our first meeting was in November, when 
you kindly listened to the reading of a pa- 
per which I had just before presented to 
the Society for the Advancement of Wom- 
en, at their annual Congress in Providence. 
The subject was ‘‘Dress;” and you gave it 
a lively discussion. I believe we are all 
agreed in thinking it well to bring this sub- 
ject forward not unfrequently; since it is a 
very important one in the experience of 
women ; and since we always discuss it on the 
ground of principle, rather than in any 
shallow or gossiping way. 

In December Mr. Orvis spoke to us on 
‘‘Coéperation;” and interested us once 
again in that important subject. If we 
could not wholly agree with the speaker in 
all his deductions, we could anew believe 
in the great value of many experiments in 
codperation; and could with him wish to 
see them multiplied and extended. Best of 
all perhaps was the quickening which we 
gained, in faith that however laborer or 
capitalist may blunder before they find their 
true relation, yet that they are never antag- 
onistic in their nature. The one is the 
right hand, the other the left, and any 
scheme that would separate or antagonize 
their interests is of just as much value and 
is just as likely to find permanent success, 
as a scheme that should undertake to cut off 
all the left hands of mankind, because they 
are not right hands. It is just for that rea- 
son that we want to keep them, and want to 
strengthen oth sides, because both are 
needed to work together for good. 

In January, the committee on temperance 
reported by their chairman, Mrs Spaulding; 
and a most valuable report we found it. It 
is to be hoped that we all gained from ita 
new interest and a new way to show it, in 
this direction which is of such vital conse- 
quence in our community. I am not able 
to say how this is. But I hope we may 
feel that at least our temperance committee 
will be always on the alert, and will call 
upon us from time to time, as they see need 
of our interest or our service. 

In February, Mrs. Florence Bayard Lock- 
wood spoke upon ‘‘Suffrage,” giving us a 
broad and somewhat new view of it, for 
consideration. The spirited way in which 
you discussed it, showed that the old and 
much-harped-upon question never lacks in- 
terest. How can it, toa company of those 
who are still in bonds which are of necessi- 
ty more or less galling, no matter if they 
are but silken chains. 

In March, Mrs. Clara B. Martin gave us 
a thoughtful paper upon the‘‘Early Training 
of Girls.’’ How some of us wished that such 
theories had obtained when we were young; 
and what a bright outlook we find for that fu- 
ture when they who have had a broad and 
wise early training shall be the grown citi- 
zens of our Republic, the fathers and moth- 
ers of more highly endowed children, to 
whose care will be confided the great con- 
cerns of the world. 

In April, Miss Mary F. Eastman spoke 
upon the ‘‘Chinese in California.” Does 
that seem a difficult question to meet? If 
so, the more do we need to realize that only 








on the true Republican principle can jt be 
met, and properly dealt with. Happily 
every form of oppression under our govern- 
ment can be removed, if the people wij} 
only go back to its ground-work of faith 
with the loyalty which that deserves, ; 

At the closing meeting of the season on 
May 19, Judge Russell opened a conversa- 
tion upon the right newly conferred upon 
women, of voting for members of schoo] 
committees. We asked all possible ques- 
tions of the speaker, who kindly and clear. 
ly answered every one of them; and now I 
think the Club is—or ought to be—prepared 
to be a centre of illumination in this matier 
And indeed it is of serious moment that 
those women—who areable to inform them- 
selves of what is to be done under this new 
law, to make it fully operative, and in the 
best way—should be thoroughly conversant 
with the method. It is easy for us who are 
accustomed, as Club members and in other 
ways, to some sort of public action, to 
goto the Registrar's office, and declaring 
our intention to become voters, to take the 
very simple steps involved; but to many 
women it is not just easy and simple tv do 
this. At least it seems to them somewhat 
formidable; and so it is to be hoped that 
every one of us has already ‘‘qualified ” or 
that those who have not will do so without 
one more day's delay; and then we shall be 
ready to do our part, by saying come and 
do this thing, it is perfectly easy, I know 
forI have done it. And we can also tel! 
what the requisite steps are, and can prove 
from our own experience that to register 
for voting is as simple as the buying of a 
yard of cloth, or a pair of gloves. 

Members of the Club, you will pardon 
me, if I here and now, take the liberty of 
begging you to do your whole duty prompt- 
ly in this matter, and to use your influence 
to have other women do likewise. For this 
opportunity to influence our schools for 
good, isa very large thing; and I think we 
owe to the men and the women who have 
secured for us the right, to use it to the ut- 
termost. The best men in our community 
look at the schools as the best women do. 
They recognize their measureless value to 
our country and to our homes; they long to 
make them good, and to keep them in the 
line of the very best progress. But these 
right-minded men are often in a minority, 
and borne down by the intrigues of politi- 
cians, who care not a whit about the schools 
except as they may be used for political 
make-weights, or stepping-stones to our 
Common Council chambers or other offices 
to which politicians aspire. Now those men 
who seek only the best good of the schools 
ask the women of Massachusetts to come to 
their aid. And I trust we shall respond in 
no backward or half-hearted fashion. Per- 
haps we Club members can do no better 
service during the months to come, than in 
using our best endeavors to have the wom- 
en of old Massachusetts speak in the best 
way, On this vital question. It will cost us 
a little effort—and but a little one—to have 
it in mind, and wherever we may be, to 
speak the good word for an enlightened 
vote on our school affairs. And forever let 
us demand that the members of school com- 
mittees who are toreceive the votes of wom- 
en, shall be persons of high moral principle. 
Without that there is no qualification worthy 
of name that entitles to the office. Let us 
demand too, that the candidates shall be 
educated, shall be refined, and shall have 
time and spirit for the public service. These 
things are of vital meaning. And if the 
women of Massachusetts do their duty, they 
may, they can, yes, they will secure that 
every unworthy name shall disappear from 
the school ticket, and that in its place shall 
stand the name of a man or a woman, who 
is fit to represent the mothers as well as the 
fathers of the State, in the care and the 
training of the children, who are so dear to 
us all on their own account, and on whom 
the future well-being of our country de- 
pends. The opportunity for rea] service 
in a broader field than heretofore, is ours to- 
day. I will not believe, until I must, that 
we shall fail to do our duty. 

It only remains for me to say that the 
Work Committee is already considering its 
next year’s programme, and to express the 
wish that we—Club members—may all, dur- 
ing the summer, lay up stores of strength, 
physical, mental, spiritual, for a better year 
of service than any we have left behind. 

Respectfully presented for the Commit- 
tee on Work. 

Assy W. May, Chairman. 

May 31, 1879. 





COW AUCTION NO. 4, 


I have been taken by surprise, though 
twice warned that something must be done, 
as it was claimed that a tax was due a year 
ago last March. I had not heard from the 
same old collector who had sold the cows 
off at two different times before, since the 
departure of my lamented sister, until April, 
when he called twice. He told Mr, Parker 
the second time he came, when I was not 
present, that he had consulted a lawyer, and 
that he was obliged by law to pay the tax. 
It was not so, for the Legislature have re- 
pealed the law that a man is obliged to pay 
his wife’s debts owed before marriage. He 
tried to persuade me to pay and make a 
protest, but I told him I had declared when 
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my pet cows were taken that I would never 
pay another tax willingly, until I could 
have a voice in the disposal of my property, 
and did I not do it of my own free will if I 
jooked up the money and paid it? If the 
town owned the property they must take 
up their own where they could find it, for 
I would not do wrong to save expense, I 
only wanted to know what he was going to 
do next, but he would not tell me. I found 
out, last week Monday evening, that the 
cows had been taken Monday morn, with- 
out a word being said to me upon the sub- 
ject. Of course I made quite a stir about 
it, and found that it was supposed I knew 
all about it, as Mr. Kellogg, who has the 
management of the cows, and Mr. Parker 
saw the collector go into the house, and 
they had contrived, to save troyble and pre- 
vent the cows being driven two or three 
miles in such hot weather, that Mr. Kellogg 
should keep them a week, and take them 
himself to the sign-post to meet the coliector 
there. I did not want all things made so 
easy for the officer, and should not have 
consente 1, for I had not forgotten the un- 
civil usage 1 had met with before. Mr. 
Parker said that Mr. Greene promised him 
he would treat me in the best manner, and 
would do nothing further than the law 
obliged him to do. Yesterday at one 
v’clock, Mr. Parker took Mrs. Kellogg and 
me in the carriage, in company with 
another containing two ladies from So. 
Manchester, in procession with three men 
each leading an animal, and met the col- 
lector at the sign-post ready to sell the cow. 
In the first place, Mr. Parker asked him the 
amount of the tax and cost, and without say- 
ing as he didto meat another question, ‘‘I’ll 
tell you when I’m ready,” he replied imme- 
diately, $78.57;, and for the first cow set up 
Mr. Kellogg bid that price, and that ended 
the matter, and I got home with my com- 
pany without the least uncivil treatmert, 
feeling that the collector has now no town 
office and probably will never have anotker. 
His charges were reasonable this time as 1 
paid but $14.48, more than the organized 
tax. The auction expenses have generally 
amounted to one-third of the tax. I sup- 
pose I must have one pull more, as the new 
collector has given me notice, that last 
year’s tax was due the first of April. I had 
to tell him that he must get it xs he could, 
and what that will be he did not tell me, 
but he treated me with politeness. I hope 
my Suffrage friends will not yet give me 
up, for I have by no means deserted this 
equitable cause, and hope I have gained an 


able helper upon the subject. 
Jui E. SMItTa. 
Glastonbury, June 3, 1879. 
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ENGLISH WOMEN VOTERS. 








Nothing has been more quietly accepted 
than the fact of the voting of women where- 
ever they have had a legal right to do so. 

For instance, in Wyoming it is a matter 
of course. The newspapers there, report 
the facts in the case without any special re- 
mark about the votes of women, any more 
than about the votes of men. It js the law 
and it is accepted. 

It is the same in England, as appears by 
the Leeds Express, which reports the muni- 
cipal elections in that city, and mentions 
the voting of women in two wards as fol- 
lows :— 

The polling commenced this morning. 
In the north ward the burgess list has been 
reduced by above 200 votes, in consequence 
of the Conservatives having successfully 
objected to a number of the Jew voters be- 
cause of the belief that they usually voted 
Liberal. This serious Liberal loss, coupled 
with the fact of the loss of the women 
voters, who have declared in favor of Dr. 
Clayton, will render the valiant fight of Mr. 
Summersgill a very hardly-contested one, 
and it will require the most persistent and 
determined efforts of his supporters to place 
him in advance of his opponent. 

In the east ward the sight between twelve 
and one o’clock in the vicinity of the Lib- 
eral committee rooms was a most animated 
one. Load after load of working-class 
voters was rapidly brought up amidst great 
cheering. The women voters appear to be 
voting in favor of the Liberal candidate, 
but the contest will nevertheless be a hard 
one; but we think that we have seen suffi- 
cient to enable us to predict a majority for 
the Liberal candidate of some 100 votes. 
Number of electors, 3.984. 

The different classes of voters are men- 
tioned without a suggestion that there is 
anything special in the case of either class. 
The right of each is recognized by law. 
That settles the matter. Bugbears disap- 
pear before the actual fact. Let women 
take courage. L. 8. 
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MISS MAY AT THE HIGHLANDS. 


Miss May spoke in the church of Rev. 
Mr. Patterson one evening last week, on the 
duty of women to vote for members of 
School Committee. Mrs. Patterson intro 
duced her, in a speech fully endorsing the 
measure. Miss May was listened to with 
closest interest. At the conclusion Mrs. 
Patterson asked those women who intended 
to vote, to rise. There were about a hundred 
present, and at least two-thirds of them rose. 
There were three who were doubtful, and a 
few thought they should not vote. But if 
two-thirds of the women of the State vote 
it will make a large vote. Let us try for 
two-thirds. % & 





RECEPTION TO SELMA BORG. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union gave an informal reception to Selma 
Borg upon the evening of May 23d, in the 
rooms of the Women’s Club, at 4 Park 
street. The parlors were filled to overflow 
ing with the many friends anxious to ex- 
press their interest in, and recognition of 
one who brings to us so much of the fire 
and genius of her northern home. 

Upon being introduced Miss Borg ad- 
dressed the company with words of thanks 
and appreciation tor the courtesy they bad 
shown to her in such an agreeable manner, 
and by request sang one of the songs of her 
nativeland. During the evening Miss C. C. 
Noyes sang a Finnish song entitled ‘The 
Golden Star,” Mrs. A. M. Diaz read one of 
those papers which she only can write, 
filled with instruction, while every line 
sparkled with humor. Mrs. Julia Anagnos 
gave a most exquisite poem dedicated to 
Beethoven, and Mrs. Moshier sang ‘‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, the whole company join- 
ing in the chorus. 

The occasion was one of great enjoyment, 
and every one went away glad to have seen 
Miss Borg’s earnest, inspired face, and felt 
the firm grasp of her hand, revealing as they 
did the genuine character, and the heart so 
warmly beating for humanity. We hope 
she will return to usin the Fall, and that, 
by her music and lectures, we shall learn 
more of the country she so eathusiastically 
represents. Cc. 
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A CARD FROM FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 








Epirors Woman's JourNAL:—In your 
report of the discussion in the Convention 
Tuesday morning you say Mr. Blackwell 
moved to amend the Report of the Execu 
tive Committee, by making the injustice of 
men the primary obstacle, and the indiffer- 
ence of women @ secondary one, and that 
Mr.jHinckley consented, etc. 

Mr. Blackwell’s motion was simply to 
change the order of the statement, placing 
the injustice of men first, and the indiffer- 
ence of women second, and it was to this 
change and to no other that I consented. 

There was a decided difference of opin- 
ion as to the pointinvolved in the foregoing 
statement, and it 1s duetoall concerned that 
the facts should be stated just as they were. 

By giving this note a place in your col- 
umns you will greatly oblige. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 

Boston, June 6th, 1879. 


MOTHERS’ DAY IN WISCONSIN. 


The Third Annual Peace Meeting, under 
the direction of the Friends in Council, was 
held in Berlin, Wis., June 2, 1879. 

This society of ladies, encouraged by the 
interest taken by the publicin the Peace 
Festivals of the two previous years, bave 
come to look upon Mothers’ Day as too im- 
portant to be passed by unobserved. 

An interesting programme was prepared 
for the evening, which, judging from the 
close attention and frequent applause was 
well appreciated. 

The exercises consisted of prayer, short 
addresses, select readings and music—a va- 
riety which made a most pleasing feature. 

The readers of the JouRNAL may not be 
interested in the work of our band, but per- 
haps it will gladden the heart of one, of 
whom we speak as of a distant friend, to 
know that we do not forget her words and 
that we are aiming to spread the Peace 
principles of Mrs. Howe. 8. M. 

Berlin, Wis., June 4, 1879. 
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THE ENFRANCGHISED SEX. 








The curiosity and interest which is felt in 
the voting of women in this city, is well 
shown by a correspondent of the Boston 
Advertiser, who tells so well the steps to 
take, and how they were taken, and by 
what classes of women, that we transfer the 
article entire to our columns, It is as fol- 
lows: 


If any one thinks the majority of educat- 
ed and thinking women have received their 
newly acquired right to vote on educational 
questions with indifference he is very much 
mistaken. To one who has listened to the 
discussions among themselves on the ques- 
tion, before the last beneficent legislature 
had conferred the privilege upon them, it 
was quite entertaining to listen to their re- 
marks afterward, and it may be added in- 
structive as well, since it gave an insight 
into the motive which controls an earnest 
woman's actions and thought. A recent 
conversation between several representative 
women was somewhat as follows: ‘Well, 
we've got to vote,” an active opponent of 
the measure announced with much decision, 
and altogether more satisfaction than her 
previous sentiments would have warranted. 
“Not necessarily,” was the reply of a Suf- 
frage advocate, ‘‘very many men never go 
near the polls; you can exercise the same 
privilege, you know. No one is going to 
drive you to do what you don’t wish to; it’s 
go or stay, just as you please.” ‘Indeed, it’s 
not,’ was the warm rejoinder. ‘‘Since the 
rigbt has been given us, it is plainly a duty, 
and we’ve no right to shirk it. have al- 
ways felt that the educated men who neg- 
lected it were guilty of a most culpable neg- 
lect, and I can’t do what I have so often 
condemned in others. There is no question 
of choice; there is only one thing to be 
done, and I shall doit.” ‘But you don’t 
mean,” broke in one of the listening circle— 





“That you're going to vote!” chorused the 
entire company. ‘Indeed, that’s just what 
Ido mean. I opposed the extension of the 
Suffrage to women because I dreaded the 
responsibility which it would entail, not be- 
cause there were any logical reasons against 
it. I never questioned the justice of the de- 
mand which Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Stone 
and others with them were making. I 
couldn't; but I wanted to escape it as long 
as lcould. I knew when I was opposing it 
that it was sure to come at last, and now 
that it has come I am prepared to meet it.” 
A more convincing speech was never made; 
it brought over the rest of the opposition, 
and settled the minds of the undecided. 
‘But what are we to do?” queried one of 
the newly enfranchised. ‘‘There’s some 
preliminary ceremony or other to be gone 
through, and we can’t vote until we’ve gone 
through it.” ‘‘We've got to pay a poll-tax 
—I know that much,” said one of the newly 
fledged citizens; ‘‘but how in the world can 
we unless somebody knows we want to?” 

At this juncture it was suggested by one 
who had been listening, but had heretofore 
taken no part in the discussion, because he 
was curious to see how it would end, that 
the entire party should go to the assessors’ 
office in City Hall, and signify to those in 
charge their desire to contribute their share 
toward the payment of municipal expenses, 
in return for the privilege of saying who 
shall serve on the schoo! board; and this 
disinterested person further showed his in- 
terest by offering to accompany them. 

There was no more delay than was neces- 
sary in putting on bonnets and gloves, and 
in an incredibly short time the party was on 
its way to City Hall. Preceded by their 
pilot they marched boldly to the door of 
the assessors’ room and entered. The gen- 
tlemen at the desks looked up and smiled as 
the delegation entered; it was quite evident 
that they knew its errand, and that its mem- 
bers were not the first visitors on the same 
errand. A gentleman detached himself 
from a group at the farther end of the room 
and came forward; there was a merry twin. 
kle in his eye, and he looked extremely 
amused, probably at the supernatural solem- 
nity of the party, who looked apprehensive 
but determined, as if they didn’t know 
what terrible ordeal they would have to go 
through, but whatever it was they would 
not flinch. 

The errand was explained by the spokes- 
man; the gentlemen knew it before any one 
had stated it, but he received it as though 
it were quite new. 

‘It is a very easy matter, ladies; I can tell 
you all about it in a very short time. First 
of all, you must fill out these blanks and 
sign them.” Each of the ladies was given 
a paper, which was a printed statement to 
the assessors of the city of Boston, setting 
forth that the person who presented it was 
‘‘a female citizen of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts,” who wanted to pay a poll- 
tax. It was followed by a list of taxable 
property, which, when filled out properly, 
would be a statement of the amount pos- 
sessed by the person whose name was signed 
to it. 

‘You can take these papers with you, 
ladies,” said the gentleman who had given 
them. ‘‘When it is filled out it is to be 
brought back here.” 

*‘But what then?” 

“From this the assessors will be able to 
make out your tax bills if there is anything 
besides the pull-tax. The bill will be sent 
to you the first of September. You will 
pay it here, and when it is paid you will re- 
ceive u certificate, which you will take to 
the Board of Registration in Pemberton 
Square and be registered. That is all, 
ladies, that you will have to do,” 

‘‘Dear me, how simple! We thought it 
a much more intricate process.” 

Judging from the faces there was a ey | 
weight litted off the entire party’s mind. It 
was evident they had all had vague ideas of 
something quite dreadful, and were sur- 
prised to find it the simplest matter-of-fact 
proceeding in the world, One of the party 
gathered courage to ask a few questions 
concerning the new law and its probable 
workings, with the following result: Be- 
tween two and three hundred women have 
already been registered in Boston; every 
day sees the number added to, and it is very 
probable that by autumn the number will 
be very large. Without exception those 
who have presented themselves have been 
women who have represented the wealth 
and culture of the city. Many of them 
have been possessed of large property; all 
of them have been well educated women. 
They do not by any means represent exclu- 
sively the so-called ‘‘strong minded,” but 
there are many who have been either indif- 
ferent, or even in some cases opposed, but 
who have accepted it, as did one member of 
this company, as a duty which must be ful- 
filled. No women either ignorant or disre- 
putable had presented themselves. The 
gentlemen in the assessors’ office are getting 
quite used to seeing the women come in, 
and, as a rule, are in favor of the extension 
of Suffrage; but whether there are any 
among them who are is opponents cer- 
tainly could never be discovered, for the 
utmost courtesy prevails, and everything is 
done to facilitate matters and make the 
women feel at ease. The old argument, 
that if womeu have the ballot they must 
lose the courtesies which men pay them, 
has found an utter refutation in the city 
assessors’ office, for nowhere could they re- 
ceive kinder or more perfectly courteous 
treatment than they receive at the hands of 
the gentlemen whose duty it is to serve 
them there. This is the united evidence of 
many women who have visited the office 
for the purpose of taking the preliminary 
steps to become ‘‘qualified voters.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


“Instructions to Women how to Vote,” 
will be sent free on receipt of stamps for 
postage. 

A granite cross in memory of the late 
Princess Alice is being erected at Balmoral. 

Thomas Russell has been made President 
of the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth. 


Thirty-eight ladies have obtained degrees 
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in France as Doctors and Bachelors of Arts. 

Baron De Rothschild, the senior member 
of the great banking-firm, died in Prussia 
recently. 


An art students’ home is to be established 
in London, forthe residence of ladies study- 
ing art in that city. 

The fiftieth anniversary of Abbot Acad- 
emy was celebrated on Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 11th and 12th insts. 


The Gazette says that the Trinity Church 
Society proposes to build a handsome rec- 
tory for the Rev. Phillips Brooks during 
the summer. 


Senator Hoar will be the chief commence- 
ment orator at Amherst; Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., at Williams, and Professor 
Everett at Bowdoin. 


The Oxford local examinations for wo- 
men are now being conducted in thirteen 
places. There are 355 senior candidates 
and 375 junior. 

President Eliot is to give the address at 
Smith College for Women this year. The 
poem will be given by Miss Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps. 


An appropriation of ten thousand dollars 
was also made: by the Kansas Legislature 
for the State University at Lawrence. It is 
understood that this amount is to be ex- 
pended in furnishing the University with an 
observatory. 


In 1831 Georgia offered a reward of $5,000 
for the head of William Lloyd Garrison 
‘dead or alive.’’ That statute has never 
been repealed, but ‘‘the Empire State of the 
South,” will now never acquire theJonged- 
for boon. Yet there are few States that 
more need a good head. 


In a letterto afriend in America, Dr. 
Schliemann writes from Troy that last Octo- 
ber and November he made four ‘‘finds” of 
treasure in his excavations in Troy, and 
another treasure of gold jewels in April. 
He is now excavating the “gigantic heroic 
tombs” of the Troad. 


It is very refreshing to hear that two stu- 
dents in Dartmouth College, who were out- 
rageously abused under a pump by their 
fellow-students, intend to bring their assail- 
ants before the courts on criminal charges. 
Assault and battery will seem funny so long 
as nobody has to go to the penitentiary for it. 


The composition class in the academy of 
John Scales, at Dover, N. H., were given 
the subject ‘Should Women Vote in Town 
Meeting?” Every pupil but one, and that 
one a boy, claimed that they should vote in 
town meeting, and several pupils added ‘‘in 
all other places also.” The young people 
will settle it so by and by. 


The Golden Rule monthly has been sold 
by Rev. Mr. Murray to Rev. H. A. Shorey, 
Mr. C. W. Baldwin, and others, who early 
in September will publish it once more as a 
weekly. Mr. Murray will retain his con- 
nection, Mr. W. H. Merrill his editoria] po- 
sition, and Mr. Baldwin will be treasurer 
and business manager. 


The Massachusetts Woman’s Temperance 
Union at its quarterly meeting in Boston 
appointed a committee, of which Mrs. Liv- 


ermore is the head, to draw up a petition 











that women be allowed to vote on all matters 
pertaining to the liquor traffic. Why not? 
As the preliminary step toward a freer use 
of the ballot, the women of the State were 
advised to register and vote on school mat- 
ters.—Springfield Republican. 


Mr. Thomas Ball, the American sculpt- 
or, so well known here and abroad, gave 
his annual reception in his studio at Flor- 
ence, Italy, the 5th of this month. Among 
his many other works of art, his latest, the 
Washington statue for Philadelphia, attract- 
ed a great deal of attention and flattering 
criticism. Mr. Cooper, his son-in-law, a 
young sculptor of marked ability, also re- 
ceived in his adjoining studio. 


A second-hand bookseller recently offered 
for sale in London acopy of Dickens's “Old 
Curiosity Shop,” printed in raised letters 
for the use of the blind, and comprising 
three large and thick volumes in imperial 
quarto, On the title-page is the inscription 
‘Presented by the author to the blind, and 
printed at Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
Boston, Mass., 1869.” Mr. Forster in his 
“Life of Dickens,” seems to have been una- 
ware that such a work was ever published. 


Rev. Robert Collyer has accepted the call 
to the Church of the Messiah in New York 
City. Mr. Collyer is now fifty-five years 
old, and two weeks ago preached a sermon 
on the twentieth anniversary of his pastorate 
in Chicago. He has been receiving $5000 a 
year from Unity Church, and he has a home 
in Chicago which, it is said, he will be 
obliged to sell at a sacrifice if he comes to 
New York. The health of his wife, and of 
his eldest son make this removal necessary. 


The crypt under the Center Church, on 
New Haven (Conn.) Green, has recently 
been repaired. There are 170 slabs in it 
and thirteen tablets. The oldest legible in- 
scription is ‘‘Mrs. Sarah Rutherford Trow- 
bridge, wife of Thomas Trowbridge,” who 
died in 1687. The slab which bears the 
name of Mrs. Rebecca Hayes, great great 
grandmother of President Hayes, is well 
preserved. Inthe crypt are also the remains 
of Mrs. Margarette, the first wife of Bene- 
dict Arnold, who died in 1875, before her 
husband's treason. 


George William Curtis says of Mr. Garri- 
son, ‘‘No American of his time was more 
sincerely hated, slandered and opposed; 
none is surer of a great and pure renown. 
Thirty years ago the most respectable pub- 
lic opinion would have said of his death by 
mob violence, as the Massachusetts attorney 
general said of Lovejoy in Faneuil Hall, 
‘He died as the fool dieth;’ but when at last 
he closed his eyes serenely among his chil- 
dren, it was with universal and tender ven- 
eration that the news was told and heard.” 


The pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Mansfield, Ohio, has a telephone in his 
pulpit with the wires leading to the houses 
of several aged and invalid members of his 
parish. The instrument is placed ona table 
in front of where he stands and is not con- 
spicuous to the congregation. While he 
speaks he pays it no attention, but every 
word he says is easily heard by his distant 
auditors. His first utterances before the 
telephone were the Scripture sentences: 
“The Word is nigh unto thee,” and ‘‘His 
Word runneth swiftly.” 
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ORATION BY COL. HIGGINSON. 


Comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic : 

We come together for a task that has for 
us peculiar sacredness. To others it is 
simply a poetic service, little in common 
with their accustomed ways. But to us 
who served in the war, however humbly, 
itis as if we again grasped our departed 
comrades by the hand. To us they are yet 
as they were when they answered their last 
roll-call; still young, still ardent. Our hair 
grows gray, but their’s does not. This rite 
is to us a memorial that they and we belong 
to one fraternity—the fraternity of veterans 
of the Great Civil War. When we all have 
died the immediate record of that war will 
have died with us; and the next generation 
will know it only as we know the American 
Revolution—remotely, as of something writ- 
ten in books. Let us ask ourselves anew 
to-day: What was it all for? What did the 
war accomplish? For what did our broth 
ers die? 

1. They died to give the nation Peace. 
Do you remember the time when in any 
town in the land you might, at any moment, 
see some list of names brought out and post- 
ed at the door of some newspaper office? 
Then you might see a crowd silently gather 
around that door, collecting from all quar- 
ters as if the birds of the air had spread the 
news. Suddenly you might see some man 
stagger blindly out of that group, holding 
his hand to his head, as if the bullet had 
reached his brain instead of his young 
brother’s; or you might see a woman sud- 
denly fall fainting, as if it were herself, not 
her husband, who was struck down. That 
such groups have vanished these dozen 
years, that no one now stops in the streets 
to read worse news than the rise and fall of 
stocks, you may thank these graves. And 
you remember that it was not in the city 
alone that the war left its mark. I recall 
how a friend of mine, a woman who had 
worked for the soldiers till her nerves were 
weary, sought for restin the country during 
the war. The train upon the rural railway 
stopped at a little station surrounded with 
hills, so lonely that not a house wasin sight. 
When it stopped, the one passenger who 
was assisted out was a wounded soldier on 
crutches, and as the cars whirled away my 
friend saw one Jonely woman walking down 
from an unseen farm house to receive him. 
Safe from the thought of war? The little 
far-off valley, like the city, was filled with 
that one thought. That it passed away, 
you owe to those whom you laid in these 
graves. : 

2. The soldiers won for us Union. That 
this is still a nation, that it is anything but 
an accidental alliance of a few jealous and 
warring States, weowe to them. The pict- 
ure which rises so grandly before the Amer- 
ican eye in foreign countries, of a continent 
which is a home for liberty, and receives 
the poor and the humble from all nations 
of the earth, giving to them shelter and em- 
ployment, and to their children education— 
that belongs to the work achieved by these 
graves. I once was encamped near a New 
York regiment, called, popularly, ‘‘The 
Lost Children,” because it was said to hold 
representatives from almost every European 
nation. Such a babel of dialect as you 
heard in passing that camp-ground! but 
there were words which they all understood, 
and when the order ‘‘Column! Forward!” 
came, they all fell into their places and 
obeyed. That solemn command, carrying 
in English words a summons that all nation- 
alities can obey, is the watchword of Amer- 
ican civilization; and it is the soldiers who 
preserved for us its meaning. But for them, 
each one of us might still have a State, but 
not one of us would have a nation; every 
American born citizén would bea man with- 
out a country. 

8. The soldiers won for this nation Liber- 
ty. I remember once hearing, at an anti- 
slavery meeting, Wendell Phillips say of 
Garrison, ‘‘May he not die till he has heard 
the shouts of the liberated millions he has 
helped to free.” It sounded eloquent, but 
incredible; it was as if aman invited you to 
visit bim a hundred years from to-day. 
Garrison has just died full of years and of 
honors; and his last words were a plea, not 
for slaves, but for free men; not for the 
negro as a chained slave in Mississippi, but 
a free emigrant into Kansas. That every 
American, black or white, may now go 
where he pleases, and work as he pleases, 
you owe to the soldiers whom you laid in 
these graves. 

4. The soldiers gave to the nation Pros- 
perity. We mourn our long business de- 
pression; but it is because it has taken all 
these years to recall us from the period of 

inflation in which the war left us. Business 
may be good or bad—the returned soldiers 
may have been successful or unsuccessful— 
but the most successful business man in the 
country owes it to the soldiers that there is 
any such thing as business at all. What 
could there have been, had the nation been 
cut up into a series of little States, each with 
its own custom-house, perhaps, or its own 
separate system of private laws; or had it 
even been divided into two half republics, 
with a guerilla war forever raging along 
Mason and Dixon’s line? That this calami- 
ty was averted, we owe to these graves, 
Let the time never come, comrades of the 
war and citizens of Cambridge, when we 





shall cease to laurel these humble monu- 
ments. Let it not come, at least, till all of 
us, who camped side by side with these our 
brethren in life, shall camp beside them in 
death. That will not take so very long. It 
is the glory of other associations, as of the 
society of the Free Masons or the associa 
tion of Harvard Alumni, that they are per 
manent and self-renewing bodies, which 
the children’s children of the present mem- 
bers may prolong. But it is the glory of 
every association of war veterans that it is a 
self-limited body; it can take in no new 
members; every member who dies lessens 
it by one; half a century will leave but a 
few survivors; and soon after that, there 
will flutter past some window the last emp- 
ty sleeve. Leave to us this one little dey in 
the year; it is not too much, when business 
and ambition claim all the rest. 

When we look back to-morrow along the 
winding Charles and see this hillside white 
with stones, let us see in fancy the encamp- 
ment of our dead soldiers still watching 
over the rural city they loved. Our great 
Cambridge poet, as he looks across the 
river and the meadows he has sung, must 
sometimes recall that fine early poem of his 
—perhaps first suggested by the mists over 
these marshes—of all the phantom army 
that once beleaguered the walls of Prague. 
Thus, without a drum or a bugle call, this 
army of ours still holds its post upon this 
hillside. Should danger again threaten the 
nation, we can fancy them rising again for 
its protection—man by man they stand; 
they take the old touch of the elbow; they 
take the position ‘“‘Front” without the word. 
To our timidity, our distrust of popular 
government, their bodiless camp replies. 
‘Be true,” it says, ‘‘to your nation in life, 
as we have been true to it in death!” 


GRANT IN CHINA. 





Gen. Grant arrived at Saigon, China, Fri- 
day evening, April 35, in the French mail 
steamship Ira Waddy and was the guest of 
Rear-Admiral Lafoud, governor of French 
Cochin China, at the government house 
overnight. The next day he visited the 
public buildings and places of interest and 
a public reception was given him on the 
evening of the 25th. Hong Kong was 
reached April 30. The ship was immedi- 
ately boarded by United States Consuls 
Mosby of Hong Kong and Lincoln of Can- 
ton, Charge d’Affaires Holcombe and depu- 
tations of citizens of various countries, in- 
cluding Japan. The visitors visited the 
same evening the United States ship Ashue- 
lot, which fired a salute of twenty-one guns, 
and, after refreshments, went on shore in a 
colonial government launch, amid renewed 
salutes from the Ashuelot and the Japanese 
corvette Nishin. The party were received 
at a decorated landing-pier by Gov. Hennes- 
sey and staff, the members of the legislative 
council, heads of the military and naval 
services, a guard of honor and a multitude 
of American, European, and Chinese spec- 
tators. Many of the strects were adorned 
with flags and houses illuminated. Gen. 
Grant called upon Consul Mosby, May 1, 
and informally inspected the localities of 
importance. On May 2, a public reception 
was held at the United States consulate, and 
the party dined with Chief Justice Sir Jobn 
Smale. May 3, a state dinner was given in 
his honor at the government house, and a 
happy address was made by Gov. Hennes. 
sey, to which Gen. Grant responded, briefly 
and effectively expressing a sentiment of 
good will and alliance between Britons and 
Americans. The party were conveyed to 
Canton in the Ashuelot, escorted by a Chi- 
nese gunboat, salutes being fired all along 
the river At Canton they were received 
by the consular officials and conducted to 
the viceroy’s yamen, three miles from the 
point of debarkation. At least 100,000 peo- 
ple witnessed the little procession, but per- 
fect order was kept on all sides. Gen. 
Grant was greeted by the viceroy and at- 
tendant officers with great form and cere 
mony. Salutes were fired by artillery and 
troops stationed in every available locality, 
and a “‘luncheon” was served, consisting of 
eighty courses, which followed each other 
in rapid succession. Afterward General 
Grant made a brief visit to the Portuguese 
settlement of Macao, where he was met with 
the usual manifestations of courtesy and 
respect. The following days were devoted 
to receptions and entertainments by Euro- 
pean and Chinese parties, and a public gar- 
den gathering May 10, in which the whole 
community participated. From Hong Kong 
the party were to go to Amoy and Foo Chow. 
and were expected to arrive at Shanghai 
about the 18th. Thence to Tientsin and 
Peking and Japan.—ASpringfield Republican. 
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MOTLEY’S BOYHOOD. 


John Lothrop Motley was born in Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, on April 15, 1814. 
His biographer tells us that the historian’s 
life was saved a hundred years before he 
was born. One of his maternal ancestors, a 
child living in Haverhill, Mass., was hidden 
by a housemaid under a wash-tub in the 
cellar of her father’s house when it was as- 
sailed by Indians in 1708. The savages 
missed their prey by this comical contriv- 
ance, and Motley thus became a possible 
human being a hundred and six years before 








he entered life. His father was a prosper- 





ous Boston merchant who had Irish blood 
in his veins, and his mother a daughter of 
that race of Lothrop which has given so 
many excellent Protestant clergymen to New 
England churches. 

Thomas Motley, the father, is still re- 
membered in Boston as one of the finest of 
that old school of commercial men who 
were prominent in society as well as in com- 
merce, and in whom the sagacity of the 
merchant was combined with the manners 
and the sentiments of the accomplished and 
genial gentleman. The mother, by the tes- 
timony of all who knew her, was remarka- 
ble for her somewhat regal beauty, for ‘‘the 
charm of her serene and noble presence,” 
and for the admirable way in which she 
performeé all the duties of a matron. The 
son vas one of those preéminently hand- 
some boys who, as the world goes, seem 
doomed to be ruined because fortune las 
saved them from laboring for a living, and 
nature has been prodigal in lavishing upon 
them physical beauty. 

When Motley had grown to man’s estate, 
Lady Byron declared that he more resem- 
bled her husband than any person she had 
ever met; but Wendell Phillips, his play- 
mate and classmate, objects to this opinion 
on the ground that Motley was handsomer 
than Byron. And here it may be well to 
state that Mr. Phillips, though the greatest 
iconoclast of institutions and reputations 
that modern New England has ever seen, 
has always been exceedingly tender to Mot- 
ley, though Motley must have often offended 
him by the course he took in political af- 
fairs. It may also be said that Motley never 
said a harsh word to Phillips. The affec- 
tion between them was so close that though 
they took widely divergent roads, which led 
eventually, however, to the same goa!, each 
instinctively recognized the integrity of the 
other, while they seemed diametrically op- 
posed in methods as weil as aims. There 
can be no stronger evidence than this of 
Motley’s strong hold on the hearts of all his 
classmates during the ‘‘ups and downs” of 
his subsequent career. 

The beautiful boy was saved from being 
spoiled by a combination in his nature of 
an immense intellectual ambition with a 
corresponding self-distrust. To the end of 
his life he was painfully sensible that he had 
not come up to his lefty ideal. Like many 
other voung men of genius, he was desul- 
tory in his studies, and in school and col- 
lege never reached the standard of ‘‘the good 
boy” or the diligent student. His intellect 
developed by a process of intellectual irrita- 
tion. A certain swiftness of mind, catching 
quickly at the spirit of what he studied, but 
neglecting the orderly technicalities which 
denote the progress of a student in his class, 
distinguished his course through school and 
college. All his schoolmates and classmates 
had immense confidence in the brillianey of 
his talents, but his ‘“‘grade” did not corre- 
spond to his reputation. His fellow-stu- 
dents were also sometimes offended by the 
almost cynical haughtiness of his behavior. 
Still his reserve would so often give way to 
a hilarious sympathy with [their pursuits, 
that he never lost popularity amid all the 
eccentricities of seclusion in which he in- 
dulged. His great distinction, in which he 
excelled all his playmates and classmates, 
was his knowledge of foreign languages. 
His early familiarity with German impressed 
even George Bancroft while Motley was a 
boy in his school at Round Hill; and after- 
ward, when Motley was a student in Har- 
vard College, an address by him on Goethe 
in one of the college exhibitions was so 
good as to induce such a trained scholar as 
Joseph Coggswell to send it to Madame 
Goethe. Her reply was significant. ‘I 
wish,” she said, ‘‘to see the first book that 
young man will write.”"—Z. P. Whipple, in 
Harper's Magazine for May. 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


The name of Charlotte Bronté has been 
invoked in vain, for Haworth church is to 
be pulled down to oblige the present incum- 
bent, who will be pleased if an end can be 
put to those pilgrimages of enthusiastic 
strangers by which the dismal calm of the 
old place is daily broken. A correspondent 
of the Standard (London), who has recently 
revisited the church, finds that the gallery 
over the altar has been swept away, and al- 
though the old ‘‘three-decker” pulpit still 
stands, the quaint, square pew where the 
Bronté girls used to sit has vanished. In 
one corner, not a foot from the spot where 
her grave now is, Charlotte Bronté had her 
own seat, and there, Sunday after Sunday, 
with undeviating regularity, she was to be 
seen, alike in the days of her obscurity and 
her fame, with her eyes fixed upon the book 
held within a few inches of her face, or 
upon the pulpit which father or husband 
occupied. One can still stand at the altar 
where Charlotte stood on that early summer 
morning when she gave her hand to the 
man who had loved ber and served for her 
as long and faithfully as Jacob for Rachel. 
In the vestry, where some vast pewter tank- 
ards are shown as the communion-plate for- 
merly used in the church, the marriage 
register, with the record of Charlotte 
Bronté’s wedding, may be seen. The wit- 
nesses to the wedding are Miss Wooler, the 
schoolmistress, and Miss Ellen Nussey, the 
schoolfellow and bosom friend of the au- 














thor. Both of these ladies were made use | made haste to get as far as possible from the 


of as models for characters appearing in 
“Shirley,” and they both still live to furnish 
all who are attracted by the wondrous tale 
of the Brontés with reminiscences of price- 
less value. Haworth parsonage, where 
Charlotte and her sisters used to work to- 
gether, is now forbidde» ground to the trav- 
eller, and among those who have been re- 
fused admission to the house is the daughter 
of the man who was Charlotte Bronte’s lit- 
erary idol, and to whom ‘‘Jane Eyre” was 
dedicated, Mr. Thackeray. Little is changed 
in “The Bull” since the days when Char- 
lotte and Emily went daily past its doors on 
their way to the village, and when their 
brother was to be found nightly in the 
chimney-corner of the quaint, old-fashioned 
bar parlor. It is with the wretched, ill- 
fated brother, not with any of the sisters, 
that ‘“‘The Bull” is identified. The old oak 
chair, in which he sat and talked gaily and 
brilliantly in his better moments to the 
chance visitors at the inn, is there still. In 
the little parlor, with its old pictures and 
rickety furniture, he spent an hour with an 
old friend on the occasion of his last visit 
to ‘‘The Bull,” a few days before his death. 
Whisky and opium, and his own sense of 
degradation and despair, had then brought 
him to the very verge of the grave, and a 
terrible tale is told of some murderous 
scheme which he contemplated (if he did 
not actually attempt it)in this very room 
upon that last appearance. 
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THE OLD TIME EXODUS. 
A NEGRO’S ACCOUNT OF HIS SHARE IN IT. 





“My mother, sir, was a full-blooded ne- 
gro woman, the servant of Mr. ——, who 
was several times a member of our State 
Legislature and a very active local politi 
cian. This gentleman was my father and 
my master. My mother was very high 
spirited, and frequently aroused the dis- 
pleasure of my mistress, who would upon 
such occasions insist upon her being pun- 
ished. This Mr. —— would sometimes pre- 
tend to do, but really never did, nor did he 
ever mistreat her, and during his life we 
both were treated with as much kindness 
as our situation permitted. His wife al- 
ways suspected his relations with my moth- 
er, and was consequently very jealous of 
her, and never lost any chance to bring 
about difficulties between her and my mas- 
ter, and at his death we heard, to our dis- 
may, that the negroes and farm were to be 
sold. Yes, sir, we were to be sold South, 
and our people had an indescribable dread 
of Georgia and the cotton-fields, for to our 
simple minds any place South was Georg’a. 
I was fifteen at my father’s—my master’s— 
death, and I at once resolved to run away. 
I told my mother of my determination, and 
she encouraged the resolution, feeling quite 
sure that if I staid we would be parted in a 
short time by a tap of the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer. One rainy Saturday, when there was 
little work going on, and the overseer had 
gone to the village, my mother managed to 
fix me up afew clothes and a little food, 
and when night closed in, in darkness so 
thick that I could not see an object ten feet 
from me, she put her arms around me, 
kissed me farewe)l and sobbed out a God- 
speed for freedom. I will never forget that 
kiss and benediction, for I never saw my 
mother again. She was sold to Rapides 
parish in Louisiana, and died there, as I 
have since learned. I was her only child. 
Well, sir, 1 turned my face to the North 
and East, and put a great many miles be- 
hind me before daybreak. I passed the 
overseer on the road not two miles from the 
house, but I stood still by the fence-side and 
he did not see me. In the daytime I laid in 
the woods and traveled only under cover of 
darkness. In four days I reached the Mis- 
souri River, and spent nearly half a night 
constructing a raft of logs, which I tied to- 
gether with hickory bark to ferry myself 
over the river on. Presently I came into open 
prairie country, but the grass was high and 
afforded me a good hiding-place during the 
long dreary days. Once I was laying in a 
cornfield when a man came suddenly upon 
me, and before I could dodge out of his 
sight he had discovered me, and called me 
to stop. But I fled like a deer, and he pur- 
sued me with the eagerness of a hound. 
Fear gave me fleetness, and I soon left him 
far in the rear; but I continued till I got out 
into the prairie a distance of a quarter of a 
mile, and then, after looking to see that he 
was not in sight, leaped the fence, and fo)- 
lowing it for a few rods, I turned quickly 
into the high prairie grass, and lying almost 
flat on my face, crawled several hundred 
yards to a clump of higher weeds. Here I 
lay for some time, and began to think I 
was secure; but the man whom I permitted 
to see me knew that I was a runaway, and 
had put the neighbors on the search. They 
scoured the prairie in all directions, and 
searched through and through the cornfield. 
Several times they passed very close to me, 
and once two men stood within six feet of 
my head. Icould hear my heart beat so 
distinctly that I wondered why they could 
not hear it too, and if they had not moved 
away quickly I should have no more of my 
story to tell you, for I should have certainly 
leaped to my feet and taken flight, to he 
captured for my rashness. They gave up 
the search at last, and when night came I 





neighborhood of my discovery. 

“What did Ido for food? Why, some. 
times I crept to the cabins of the slaves and 
begged some from their scanty store. Some. 
times I ate green corn, for it was then in 
the roasting ear. Sometimes I devoured 
hazel nuts, and often I went hungry, On 
the 12th day from my starting 1 stood on 
the banks of the Mississinpi and looked wit) 
a full heart over into Illinois, where I hoped 
if I could once land my safety would be se- 
cured. That night I made my second raft 
and crossed over what was to me the Red 
Sea that was to shield me from enemies 
Never did mortal feel greater relief of mini 
than I did when I first trod the free soil of 
the prairie state, and I kneeled upon the 
bank of the river and in the most fervent 
manner thanked God for bringing me out 
of the land of bondage. But my troubles 
were not at anend by any means, as my first 
day’s experience showed me. I no longer 
walked in the night nor slept in the open 
air. But while I was walking along the 
high road singing some of the songs I had 
learned on the farm, two men stopped me 
in the road and asked me where I was going. 
I boldly told them I wus going into the 
land of freedom, when one of them said, 
*‘No, you are not, you d—d nigger; there is 
a reward offered for you; you belong to 
Mrs. ——, over in Missouri.” I sprang w 
one side, leaped the fence and ran at break. 
neck pace over a wheat field till I reached 
a field of corn that had been partly cut up. 
The men had left their horses and were 
pursuing me, but I kept the shocks of coru 
between me and them, and when I had 
reached the last one in the row stopped on 
the opposite side and crawled into the cen- 
ter, where I shortly had the satisfaction of 
hearing them run past me panting and di- 
vining which way I had gone. ‘lhis acci- 
dent gave me more caution, for I found that 
at this day, 1856, the black man had enemies 
all over the country. But, sir, I finally got 
to Chicago, thanks to many good friends 
who passed me from station to station on 
the ‘‘underground railroad,” which was iu 
successful operation, and gave me food and 
even clothing. One gentleman, an enthusi- 
astic abolitionist, provided me with a pistol 
and told me not to be taken alive. At one 
of the stations—Plymouth, IIl., I was being 
sheltered at the house of a Mr. Burton, 
where a neighbor who was a democrat and 
bitterly opposed to harboring negroes saw 
me, and though he said nothing, Mr. B. be- 
came aware that I was discovered, and took 
me as soon asthe man left, to a secluded 
place on his farm in order that my safety 
would not be jeoparded, and it was lucky 
for methat he did so, for his democratic 
friends came to his house and threatened to 
search it, declaring he had a runaway in 
keeping. He invited them into the house, 
which they actually had the impudence to 
search, but not finding me went away dis- 
comfited. But they still thought there was 
a negro about, and hung around all next 
day. On the following morning a neighbor, 
Mr. Edwards, put me on the seat by his 
side with an old bonnet belonging to his 
wife on my head, a large shaw] around my 
shoulders, and a quilt over my legs, and 
drove with me right through the town, stop- 
ping at the post-office for his mail on the 
way, to allay suspicion. He took me toa 
point further up the road some twenty 
miles and left me in acorn field to recon- 
noitre. I came near putting an end to 
my benefactor’s life, for he returned to me 
soon after he left and spoke something by 
way of a scare that led me in my fright to 
think it was some one trying to capture me. 
that I leveled my pistol at him determined 
not to be captured. I was mortified when 
I found my mistake, but he seemed to en- 
joy my discomfiture. This was my last 
notable difficulty, for I had been so thor- 
oughly posted that my troubles were really 
at an end and I was soon a provincial sub- 
ject of the queen of England.”— Springfield 
Republican. 


JOHN BROWN OF OSSAWATOMIE. 





By the kindness of the gentleman to 
whom I had letters, I was the only newspa- 
per man inside the guards that surrounded 
the scaffold. The newspaper reporters 
were placed on a slight rise of ground, in 
perfect view, but where they could heat 
nothing. The reason assigned for this was 
that Brown had determined to make a 
speech of an incendiary character. T« 
prevent this they determined, if speech he 
made, it would be to the military and tc 
the officials who would be within hearing 
distance. It was thought best that some 
one of northern residents in the shape of a 
newspaper correspondent should be present. 
to the end that if a speech was concocted 
for Brown, and published as if he had 
spoken it, there might be written evidenc« 
of its falsity. I happened to be the person 
selected, and stood within a few feet of the 
gallows when the execution took place 
Brown was brought to the place of execu- 
tion—an open field near the town—in a 
wagon, seated on his coffin. He'was neatly 
dressed in his every-day apparel. His long. 
white beard and his fine face—for he had a 
fine one—gave him a truly patriarchial ap- 
pearance. No one seeing him at that mo- 
ment could suppose bim to be a bound 
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malefactor on his way to the gallows, with- 


out hope of a reprieve. None of the early 
martyrs of the Christian church ever met 
death with more of seeming stoical indiffer- 
ence. Brought up with a fixed and firm be 
lief that he had been doing God’s work, he 
believed the course he pursued, the sheddinz 
of innocent blood, the taking the property 
of his enemies, and that the death he would 
die had been traced by an Almighty hand 
in the beginning, and nought could change 
that decree; and hence he would pass from 
earth to heaven as one that God had select- 
ed for this particular work, and the change 
from earth to bliss immortal would more 
than compensate him for the pain of stran- 
gulation. The gallows was surrounded in 
front by the cadets of the military institute, 
the West Point of Virginia. They were 
fine-looking youths of from sixteen to twen- 
ty years of age, dressed in blue pants and 
red flannel shirts. Behind them were pick- 
ed companies of volunteer infantry, other 
companies forming the sides and rear of the 
hollow square, in the center of which was 
the gallows. At proper points the artillery 
was placed ip position, the guns loaded and 
pointed at a portion of the field occupied 
exclusively by strangers and those suspect 
ed of not being true to the Old Dominion. 
In case of an emeute or hostile disturbance, 
the cadets had orders to shoot Brown, so as 
to prevent a rescue, while the cannoneers 
and infautry were to fire upon the suspect- 
ed crowd. The outlying pickets and a re- 
serve guard, stationed within proper dis- 
tance, were to flank the rescuers, and the 
cavalry to charge upon them, and to finish 
those that the cannon and musketry failed 
to send to ‘‘kingdom come.” 

If Brown anticipated a rescue, a glance 
at the field was sufficient to convince him it 
would be folly to attempt it. That he in- 
tended to make a speech I think is more 
than probable. When the eyesof the doom. 
ed man took in the full situation a shade of 
disappointment seemed to cross his face, 
but it was but fora moment. The shade 
passed from his brow and he was himself 
again. He stood on the gallows gazing 
with unblanched cheek upon the prepara- 
tions. He was asked by the sheriff if he 
wished a handkerchief to drop when he 
was ready. His reply, ina firm and loud 
voice was: ‘‘No—keep me no longer than 
is necessary-’’ Thecap was drawn over his 
face, the rope cut and John Brown was 
left dangling in the air. His neck was 
broken by the fall. He suffered but little, 
and soon hung a lifeless corpse. The sen- 
sation was great; no voice spoke and no 
sound was heard while the awful scene from 
life to death was enacted.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. a 

PLAIN TALK TO SOUTHERN IDLERS. 


There are in the South thousands of poor 
white women, who, in justice to themselves 
should accept situations as cooks, washer- 
women, house servants, and nurses, and 
thus become bread winners. There is 
nothing debasing in any honest vocation or 
labor, and it is time that false pride was 
rooted out of our hearts by a more just and 
manly conception of the dignity of labor 
and theinfamy of voluntary idleness. There 
are hundreds of poor white women scatter 
ed over the South who are at once depend- 
ents and drudges as well as ignorant, who 
would be vastly improved and elevated 
were they to seek employment in respecta- 
ble families as cooks, nurses, &c. The 
wages, ranging from $5 to $10 per month, 
would be a great deal more than they could 
make by working on the farm or playing 
drudge to some family that is too poor to 
pav wages. In traveling through the out- 
lying districts of the South, one comes 
across white women who go barefooted, 
and were never five miles from their cabins, 
who, but for a feeling of false pride, might 
soon become independent in their circum- 
stances as well as reach a higher plane of 
being. Our Southern boys must be bred to 
trades instead of professions, be taught to 
prefer the plow-handle to whittling on the 
streets and sunning themselves in front of 
the grog-shops. Work is the only open 
s-same to the cave where wealth is deposi- 
ted. Industry and frugality is the great 
need of the South, but these will not be 
seen until false pride disappears and self- 
help takes its place.—Meridian (Miss.) Mer- 
cury. 





—_——_ 0) o——_ 
THE CHINESE. 

B. W. Brooks in the Christian Union says 
of the Chinese, ‘‘There is not a Chinaman, 
and never has been, in the almshouse, not 
a Chinese beggar in the streets (swarms of 
Caucasians), not one in the county hospi- 
tals; and I have never known or seen or 
heard of a single Chinaman who did not ap- 
pear to be as much his own master as I am. 
They make their own bargains, receive their 
Wages, or go or stay as they please without 
any interference. There are Chinese em- 
ployment offices which furnish laborers pre- 
cisely as other employment offices furnish 
white laborers. Where the Chinese are 
furnished in gangs for railroad work or re- 
clamation they are usually importations ig- 
norant of ourlanguage. These gangs usual- 
ally have one who can speak the language, 
who cooks for them, and receives the wages 
from the employer and distributes it among 
them. 





‘I trust you will excuse the liberty I have 
taken. I write to assure you that the Chi- 
nese are not spending money, and that 
those who have taken up the cudgels in 
their behalf are not ‘paid agents of the six 
companies,’ but, like yourself, fight for the 
right becuse it is the right. I send you 
one or two papers just to show how the 
subject is treated here. No man’s property 
or life is safe who speaks or writes just 
what the truth is—unless his views are 
agreeable to the Hibernians.” 

oe 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


The old theory which scouted the idea of 
educating a woman beyond those trivial and 
superficial accomplishments that trained 
her to be somebody's toy, or as the poet 
puts it, a little dearer than your dog, and 
scarcely better than your best horse, has 
been rapidly dissipated during the last ten 
years. The eyes of mankind begin to be 
opened to the fact that it is not sufficient to 
educate a woman into an indolent content 
with knowing enough to please; she must 
know enough to perform; the old higher 
education ended with teaching a woman 
how to win admiration that leads to matri- 
mony, but the education of women to-day 
recognizes the fact that all women are not 
married, all women are not fitted for matri- 
mony, and further that matrimony to wom- 
an so far from always securing her a sup- 
port, sometimes compels her to support not 
only herself and her children, but her bright 
‘particular lord of creation” too, if he hap- 
pens to turn out a brilliant bummer or gift- 
ed loafer. There is good sense in these 
words from the New York Graphic: ‘In 
an ideal state of society women might exist 
without taking part in what may be called 
public industries, her whole life might be 
taken up in domestic duties; but the eondi- 
tions of modern life in Europe and the Un1- 
ted States are such that women are taking, 
and in many cases compelled to take, an in- 
creasingly prominent part in industry. 
They have to support themselves. Many of 
them support their children and not a few 
are good enough to support not only them- 
selves and their children, but their shiftless 
husbands.” 

The argument may be fairly drawn from 
this that all roads to practical knowledge 
and experience of public business should be 
opened wide to women, for they are con- 
fronted quite often with the question of self 
support; a question that never ought to be 
solved by an unwelcome or unworthy mar- 
riage, or worse, if there be anything worse. 
Women who are comfortably and happily 
married are generally indifferent to this 
question of the advancement of women in 
the matter of education and political privi- 
leges, their good natured indifference is as 
natural as the contempt that men of inher- 
ited wealth feel for the complaints of that 
large class of their fellows who have to win 
their jcys by hard work, instead of check- 
ing them out of the bank. If marriage, hap- 
py and prosperous, was the ultimate of every 
woman's career, it might do to have the sex 
continue to lean with confidence on the 
shoulder of some man who vicariously 
atones for ignorance and indifference by 
doing public duty for two, but as long as 
domestic calamity, and bitter battle with 
the world for bread is a womaun’s lot, often 
as it isa man’s, as long as marriage cannot 
come honestly and happily to all, and as 
long as it often brings the woman face to 
face with outdoor responsibilities and busi- 
ness burdens that the man has either dodged, 
deserted, or failed to successfully discharge, 
or from the care of which he has been 
snatched by sickness or death, why should 
not the woman be encouraged to educate 
herself as far as possible for the probable 
necessities of the future. If marriage means 
anything higher and holier than the moon 
shine and green sickness of sentimentalism, 
it means a very intimate and perfect part 
nership. A partnership not only in the 
sense of social and moral companionship, 
but in the sense of an identical interest in 
all practical affairs relating to their worldly 
success. Why should one partner have all 
the practical knowledge in this partnership 
more than in any other in this world. Jones 
& Brown deal in boots and shoes; .if Jones 
is sick or absent, Brown knows enough to 
conduci the business; if Jones dies, Brown 
can settle the business with reasonable suc- 
cess. So if the husband dies, or what is 
not uncommon, passes into a state of decay 
before death, the woman ought to be equal 
to him in the business routine of practical 
intelligence, and not repelled from it by 
being told it was not a woman’s work. But 
it may become a woman’s work; it may be- 
come essential in making easier future ef- 
forts at self-support or self protection, and 
there seem to be no sound arguments against 
a woman being encouraged to learn some- 
thing of all knowledge that we insist pecu- 
liarly belongs to our boys. Society that 
stimulates women to be nothing but triflers 
has no business to complain when under the 
stress of poverty and temptation the trifler 
cannot rise above the weakness of her train- 
ing; but give women achance, and more 
than that, encourage them to take an equal 
chance with their brothers and you will find 
more workers and less worthless women in 
the world. Mean wages for good work, and 
helpless hands, made useless by false educa 








tion, have made many a woman in her 
weakness slip into wickedness.— Rutland 
Herald and Globe. 
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WOMAN SU!FRAGE IN INDIANA. 


The friends of Equal Suffrage have sure- 
ly just cause for congratulation, After 
thirty years of contumely, abuse, and ridi 
cule, the dawn of the final day of triumph 
appears. Never in all the history of the 
cause in Indiana has the out-look been so 
cheering or the ultimate success of the 
movement so certain. The 19th Annual 
meeting of the Indiana Woman Suffrage 
Association held in Kokomo last week was 
one of the finest and most interesting con 
ventions ever held in the State for any pur- 
pose. New and important accessions were 
made to the association, and it enters upon 
another year of work with renewed energy, 
and determination to win the victory. The 
chair-woman of the Executive Committee, 
Mrs. A. F. Armstrong of Kokomo, is an in- 
defatigable and tireless worker, and when 
such women lead the way, work must be 
done that will be telling’ and effective. 
— Woman's Tribune. 
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WOMEN AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 


Both in the University of Paris and in 
the provincial universities in France women 
are received as students, and are eligible for 
degrees, the earliest conferring of degree 
having been in 1866. The number of fe- 
male students in the provincial universities 
is comparatively larger than in the Universi- 
ty of Paris. The total number of women 
who have taken degrees is 36, including five 
doctors of medicine, the earliest degree be- 
ing dated 1870, two licenciées des sciences, 
earliest degree, 1868; one licencié des lettres, 
1871; two bachelicres des sciences et des lettres, 
earliest degree, 1867; six bacheliéres des sci- 
ences, earliest degree, 1871; and twenty bach- 
elicres des lettres, earliest degree, 1866. 

——- ede ——-_- - 
THE PROGRESS IN KANSAS. 





The Topeka Commonwealth says: 

After all the talk about what was to be 
done with the refugees who were flocking 
to Kansas, and the fears expressed that we 
should be over-run with a pauper immigra- 
tion, it seems that they will be absorbed 
without any difficulty. Applications are 
now on file with the committee for 500 
more than can be supplied. Every mail 
brings letters making applications for from 
one to twenty-five, and sometimes even 
more. There isa demand for them to a 
greater extent, we are forced to confess, 
than we supposed there would be. All that 
are in the State now, and probably all that 
will come for some time, will, through the 
committee, find places where they are need- 
ed. The committee receives letters, not 
only from all parts of Kansas, but a letter 
has come from lowa, asking if a portion of 
the emigrants can be diverted to that State. 
It is gratifying to the committee, also to 
know that their efforts are appreciated by 
the people of Kansas. The letters received 
show that the feeling is universal that the 
right course has beentaken, All agree that 
Kansas, through the state committee, has 
done just what she cught to for her own 
honor and good name. 
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PHILLIPS AND GARRISON. 





It is hardly possible to avoid contrasting 
the eulogy on Mr. Garrison with Mr. Phil- 
lips’s first speech in Faneuil Hall, in 1837, 
on the murder of Lovely. The one was 
the sequel tothe other. Mr. Phillips stepped 
down from the platform on that memorable 
day in 1837 a famous man, because he had 
dared to stand up for the frcedom of the 
press on American ground. His eulogy 
over the dead body of his great friend closed 
the struggle for freedom of thought and of 
person in American history. The chief 
purpose of the epoch, as it was the only 
purpose of Mr. Garrison’s life, is admirably 
summed up in the statement, to use My. 
Phillips’s words, ‘‘that whether one flag or 
two rule this continent in time to come, one 
thing is settled—it never henceforth can be 
trodden by a slave.”—New York Times. 

——___$§¢-<-9—$—$—— —— 
WOMAN AND MEDICINE, 


Dr. Richardson, an English physician, 
says in a public address: ‘‘I want strongly 
to enforce that it is the women on whom 
full sanitary light requires first to fall. 
Health in the home is health everywhere; 
elsewhere it has no abiding place. I have 
been brought indeed by experience to the 
conclusion that the whole future progress 
of the sanitary movement rests for perma- 
nent aud executive support on the women 
of the country When as a physician I en- 
ter a house where there is a contagious dis- 
ease I am, of course, primarily impressed 
by the type of the disease, and the age, 
strength and condition of the sick person. 
From the observations made on these points 
I forma judgment of the possible course 
and termination of the disease, and at one 
time I should have thought such observa- 
tions sufficient. Now I know them to be 
but partly sufficient. A glance at the ap- 
pointment and arrangements and manage- 
ment of the house is now necessary to make 
perfect the judgment. By this glance is 
detected what aid the physician may expect 
in keeping the sick in a condition most fa- 
vorable for escape from death; and by this 
is also detected what are the chances that 
the affection will be confined to one suffer- 
er or distributed to many. As a rule to 





which there are the rarest exceptions, the 
character of the judgment is hereupon de- 
pendent on the character of the presiding 
genius of the home, on the woman who 
rules over that smalldomain. The men of 
the house come and go; know hittle of the 
ins and outs of anything domestic; are 
guided by what they are told, and are prac- 
tically of no assistance whatever. The wo- 
men are conversant with every nook of the 
dwelling, from basement to roof, and on 
their knowledge, wisdom and skill the phy- 
sician rests his hopes. How important then, 
how vital that they shall learn, as a part of 
their earliest duties, the choicest sanitary 
code.” 

As a timely illustration of the correctness 
of this judgment, 1 may be permitted to 
state, on the authority of Dr. Bowditch of 
Boston, that the movement which resulted 
in the establishment in Massachusetts of the 
first board of health in the United States, 
originated with a lady of Pittsfield (Mrs. 
Thomas F. Plunkett), who had been inti- 
mately connected with the Maplewood sem- 
inary in that town at the time of the well- 
known outbreak of typhoid fever in that in- 
stitution, and was an intelligent observer of 
those violations of sanitary law which led 
to such disastrous and fatal results. 
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A PRINTER BOY, 


More than twenty-five years ago a little 
boy, not yet in his teens, took his first les- 
son in ‘‘the art and mystery” of printing 
from a gentleman in middle life, who ex- 
plained how the ‘“‘case” was arranged and 
why, and practically exemplified the pro- 
cess of “setting up” type. ‘This, my 
boy,” he said in a serious tone, yet with a 
kind smile, as he placed his hand on the 
lever of an old-fashioned Franklin hand- 
press, ‘‘is the most powerful weapon known, 
In the hands of bad men it is dangerous; 
in the hands of good men it can work 
miracles. We hope to abolish slavery with 
it.” That boy was the writer—that man 
was William Lloyd Garrison.—Causeur in 
Boston Transcript. 




















HUMOROUS. 


The hotter the furnace the more it is 
coaled. 


Can a circulating library be kept in a sta- 
tionery store? 


When is a man obliged to keep his word? 
When no one will take it. 


For successfully making its mark in the 
world, says the Graphic, small-pox can pit 
i'self against any known disease. 


Moses was undoubtedly a stock speculat- 
or, for he began his career among the ‘‘bull” 
rushes. — Oil City Derrick. 


A German farmer disputed his tax bill. 
He said: ‘I pays the state tax, the county 
tax, and the school tax; but I pays no total 
tax. I’se got no total tax and never had 
any.” 


‘‘Mamma,” remarked an interesting in- 
fant of four, ‘‘where do you go when you 
die?” ‘One can’t be quite certain, darling. 
How can mamma tell? she has never died 
yet. ‘‘Yes, but haven’t you studied geog- 
raphy?’ 


There is at least one thing which no one 
ever saw, and that is the facial gyration a 
man makes when he is feeling for something 
in the dark and doesn’t know at what mo- 
ment he is going to collide with a half-open 
door. — Uncle Sam. 


‘‘When I was a boy,” said a very prosy, 
long-winded orator to his friend, ‘‘1 used to 
talk in my sleep.” ‘And now,” said his 
friend, ‘‘you sleep in your talk.” But 
somehow that didn’t seem to be just exactly 
the point the orator was going to make.— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 


‘‘What is your business here?” asked an 
irate beauty of an Irish hotel servant whom 
she found at her door. ‘‘To answer the 
belles, marm,” said the ready Hibernian 
with a look of respectful admiration which 
won him asmile and a quarter.—Doston 
Commercial Bulletin. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 

STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes, 

ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. Sty44 





HYGIENIC 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co, 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 








LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING, 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she bas been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped. 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her ag Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, oytinges, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 





28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


BARGAINS. 
FIVE HUNDRED 


Different Patterns Easy Chairs. 
PARLOR SETS 


in over fifty different styles, 


TABLES 


In sixty different styles, at bargains never before 


LOUNGES 


In thirty different styles, at prices to suit all; done in 
the best manner. 


PATENT ROCKERS 


In forty new styles, from $10 to $30. 


LOLLING CHAIRS 


Covered in remnants of upholstery goods left the past 
years, $8 to $12; regular prices $12 to $20, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


I have on hand some three hundred different pat- 
terns of raw siik and other upholstery goods in rem- 
nants of two yards to fifteen, which I am selling at 
about the cost. 


Drapery Curtains and Loose Covers made to order. 


S. F. SOMERS, 
544 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Opposite Adams House, One flight up. 








aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost- 
$12 ly Outfit free. True & Co., Aenesie, Maine. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. « MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Single treatment for Corns, 25 cents. 








130 Tremont Street Boston, 6m1 














W. H. PEARSON & CO. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


—FOR— 


E. C. BURT'S 
LADIES’, MISSES’, 


—AND— 


CHILDREN'S 
FINE SHOES. 





BURT & MEAR’S 


GENTS’ 


HAND-SEWED 


Boots and Shoes. 
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21 & 23 Temple Place, Boston. 
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WHAT WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEANS. 


We print below the speech of Rev. Jesse 
H. Jones, at the annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association. 


Some events are more thanevents. The 
are profound symbols. There are symbo 
of form, as the Masonic emblems. Some- 
times acts are symbols; and on rare occa- 
sions a great event hasa symbolic meaning. 
The Woman Suffrage movement is one of 
the profoundest symbolic events in human 
history. I desire to set before you the chief 
part at least of what Woman Suffrage 
means. 

1. Woman Suffrage has a meaning differ- 
ent in kind from race suffrage. Race suf- 
frage is primarily a political question. Wo- 
man Su rage is not primarily a political 

uestion. It is primarily the sex question, 

or deep reasons comingup to be acted upon 
under political forms. There is no opposi 
tion to it except on the ground of sex; and 
this may be taken as conclusive evidence 
that it is primarily the sex question. 

2. Woman Suffrage is the questicn of the 
relation of Man and Woman and society 
come up to be settled with an entirely new 
result; so that a new order of relations will 
take the place of the old. To see the new 
order let us look by contrast at the old. 

8. In all society, hitherto, save as Chris- 
tianity has effected a change, the woman 
is the slave of the man. This is the organic 
condition of society as we find it in a state 
of nature. That this should be so the Bible 
declares from of old in the saying to the 
woman, ‘“‘Thy desire shall be to thy hus- 
band, and he shall rule over thee.” This is 
called the curse of the Fall upon Woman. 
Whether the story be history or legend, the 
idea is the same in either case and accords 
with the facts of human life. 

From the sex relation springs the family. 
The orgavic law of the family among all 
men in their natural state is that the woman 
is subject tothe man. The common law 
of England gave the husband the right to 
chastise his wife; and 1 remember in my 
boyhood seeing in Canada a man who was 
said to exercise that right. Ought Woman 
to be the subject of Man? 

4. The ballot means freedom and equal- 
ity; and it means freedom from the peculiar 
kind of subjection, whatever that may be, 
which the person receiving it is enduring. 
The peculiar subjection of Womanis to Man. 
Woman Suffrage is the breaking of the yoke 
of Man from off the neck of Woman. It is 
that event which makes it to be that the de- 
sire of the woman shall no longer be to her 
husband, and he shall not rule over her. 

5. The family is the very root of human 
life; it is the foundation of human society; 
it is the primal organism whence all others 
spring. Woman Suffrage revolutionizes the 
family. It turns it upsidedown Let no 
one misunderstand me. It does not destroy 
the family, but puts a better family of a 
higher order in the place of the one that 
now is. It is the deepest and most import- 
ant change that can ever take place in hu- 
man society. The universal law of the 
family has been, ‘‘Thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” 

oman Suffrage breaks that yoke, and de 
stroys that whole foundation of society. 
What is to come in its place? 

6. Woman Suffrage means a new family, 
as new in its organization as the new heart 
which one receives at conversion is new. 
Woman Suffrage means the ‘‘conversion” 
of the family. What is this new family? 
This is the law of it, which shows what its 
order is to be; viz.: The desire of the man 
shall be to his wife, and she shall rule over 
him. Or to state it in other words, Woman 
Suffrage is the abolition of the curse which 
came upon Woman through the Fall in re- 
spect to the organization of the family, and 
is the restoration of the family to the Para- 
disic order, and in that order the woman is 
at the head of the family in the special fam- 
ily relation. This is the natural law of all 
life; and man alone violates it. May not 
this be the sin of the Fall? When Woman is 
at the head of the family and rules over the 
man, what will be their estimate of her func 
tion as Woman? 

7. When Woman is at the head of the 
family and rules over the man, motherhood 
will the supreme thought in the family, 
and will rule in the family relation; and to 
attain to immaculate parentage will be the 
supreme desire and drive of the whole life 
of humankind in the family relation. And 
this will be attained. And when mother- 
hood is the supreme thought in the relation 
of man and womas, harlotry will end. 
Woman Suffrage kilis Venus, and _ buries 
her forever, and exalts Ceres to be the sole 
goddess of Woman. 

8. All sins spring from one source; and 
that source is. the sin of all sins, the sin 
against the source of life. Immaculate 
parentage is not possible, save as the source 
of sin and the effects of sin.are banished 
from the human race. Woman Suffrage 
means that abolition of the source of sin 
and of all actual sins, which indeed do all 
fruit from that one source. It means, 
therefore, the bringing in of that time when 
humankind ‘‘shall attain to the fullness of 
the stature of Jesus Christ’’; viz.; entire 
purity of soul and rightness of life, when 
neither corruption nor wrong-doing will be 
known on the earth. 

9. The penalty of the sin of the fall was 
death. But the penalty must be according 
to thesin. God inflicts his judgments right 
where the wrong is done. ow, then, 
could the penalty of death be inflicted upon 
a race except for a race sin against the 
source of life in that race? 

10. Under natural law in the evolution of 
a race, when the race sin is removed the 

enalty must be removed with it. Harlotry 

s the race sin against the source of life. 
Woman Suffrage abolishes harlotry; there- 
fore Woman Suffrage abolishes death. It 
means, and will surely effect, as God lives, 
that as the result of 1t all disease and death 
will cease; and there will be no more hospi- 
tals, no more funerals, no more graveyards. 
And when death is abolished we shall then 
go alive by ascension into the heavenly 
spheres, as Jesus Christ went at the last, of 
which his ascension was the prophecy and 


pledge. 
11. It is implied in what I have said, that 








Woman S8uff means a new type of hu- 
man nature. an is to become as different 
a kind of being, and that too on this earth 
and in this flesh, from what he was when his 
supreme delight was to slaughter his fellow- 
men, as he then was different from the go- 
rillas of Central Africa. And this is that 
new type. Instead of the masculine and 
feminine natures being differentiated as 
once, they are to become so blended into a 
harmonious unity in each individual with 
the feminine nature predominated through- 


out. 

12. Therefore Woman Suff means the 
return of the human race to the Paradisic 
state, and the ushering in of the Golden Age. 

13. Woman Suffrage means the triumph 
of Jesus Christ on the earth. All that I 
have now said Woman Suffrage means, Jesus 
Christ came to effect. But how could he 
effect it? Jesus must work under law, and 
according to the conditions. And he came 
to “‘work the works of God.” God must 
work his work in the inmost life of man, 
and from that life outwardly, just as much 
under law and according to its binding be 
hest, as He does in the roll and whirl of the 
planets, and in the sweep of the changing 
seasons. In working out God’s work in the 
life of man, Jesus must work arousing to 
the laws and conditions of that life. av 
ing planted the life of God in man he evo- 
lutes that life out through man according 
to the laws and conditions of man’s structure 
and nature. Woman Suffrage is the birth 
of a new nature and a new age from the life 
of God working in vast cycles through hu- 
man life. As in far-going curve we sweep 
up the awful page of the eternal spiral 
olen which the human race is growing to- 
wards the throne of God, we have come at 
length to the centermost burst of the life 
into new form,-—we have come to the deep- 
est, sacredest, and sublimest transformation 
which has ever been or can ever be wrought 
in the structure of society in the human 
race. Woman Suffrage is that ineffable 
change, that divine transformation. Of all 
that Jesus came to do, so far as changes in 
human society are concerned, to establish 
his kingdom on the earth, Woman Suffrage 
is that change which lies right at the core 
of the whole transformation, and is the 
central shrine of the sacred life, through 
the unfolding of which, under the laws of 
human nature, he would effect all that he 
came to do. 

Thus is the saying, uttered some years ago, 
abundantly justified, that Jesus Christ lived 
on the earth and died on the cross to give 
Woman the ballot. 





SHELBURNE FALLS LITERARY CLUB. 


The village of Shelburne Falls, situated 
in a charming valley among the hills about 
adozen miles from the Hoosac Tunnel, is 
also a progressive place. 

I have been there many times during the 
last few years, and the village seemed so 
enclosed by the everlasting hills, so isolated 
from the larger towns, that I had not sup- 
posed that a Woman’s club had ever been 
heard of in this beautiful retreat. 

But I was more fortunate on my last 
visit and shared the hospitality of Mrs. 
Catherine B. Yale, the wife of the late 
Linus Yale, the artist, and from her I learn- 
ed that a woman’s club has been in success- 
ful operation for seven years. It originated 
with Mrs. Yale, who is the honored Presi- 
dent. It is called ‘‘The Neighbors,” and 
its motto, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” is expressive of its work. They 
have over one hundred members, young and 
old, of all denominations. Besides the 
weekly meetings they hold monthly re- 
unions and public entertainments. They 
have planted seventy shade trees on the 
streets, and have furnished street lamps for 
the village, and assisted in building a side- 
walk to the cemetery, and in placing seats 
in desirable places. 

At their weekly meetings they read and 
discuss the English and American poets, 
Emerson, Swedenborg, and the dialogues 
of the ancient philosophers. They also dis- 
cuss domestic questions, education of chil- 
dren, diet, dress, Woman Suffrage, temper- 
ancé, etc. 

Just here I cannot forbear to quote from 
one of Mrs. Yale’s reports to the club 
Truly the words are like ‘Apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.” 

‘As all improvement of the public must 
begin in individual and home culture, we 
aim to be scholars every one of us, old and 
young. We purpose to call every day and 
hour aschool-time, and we are always in 
the attitude of students, whether we are 
using a broom or reading Shakespeare or 
Plato. We purpose to study how to attain 
the best things of life; not the best houses, 
the best clothes and materiai comforts main- 
ly, but the highest thoughts, the kindest 
affections, the best speech, the truest polite- 
ness in manners and the most friendly 
methods of social life. With such large 
aims it is evident we cannot be content to 
live in the narrow circle of home and be 
content to end our duties and influence 
there. We must think of the good of the 
neighborhood. We must wish the very 
highest standard of excellence presented to 
our young people, we must desire to see 
our village thoroughly respectable. 

‘‘We are not only learners, but we are 
educators. We aim to make our homes, 
our neighborhood, our village, beautiful 
and refined; where cultivated people may 
love to resort. 

“Why do people from distant places, 
even from over the sea, make pilgrimages 
to Concord in this state? It is not because 
of the wealth, or fine houses, or elegantly 
dressed men and women. It is because 
Emerson has lived there, and Hawthorne, 





and Thoreau, and Louisa Alcott, and Mrs. 
Horace Mann. 

“These have created an atinosphere of 
refinement, and mental and moral culture 
that pervades the whole place. 

‘To take pride in the place where one is 
born, or lives, is not only a uatural but a 
wholesome impulse. How proud was the 
elegant old Greek of his native Athens. 
Even St. Paul could not help boasting that 
he was ‘a citizen of no mean city.’ 

‘Why should not Shelburne Falls be a 
gem here among the mountains, as remark- 
able for its good morals, good manners and 
refined taste as it is for its lovely green hills, 
pure air and pure water? Wecan make it 
ashame for our children to be born here, 
or a credit, just as we please. If we work 
faithfully for our organization, if we carry 
out the doctrine on which it is founded, 
namety, to ‘Love our neighbors as ourself;’ 
we shall certainly see the fruit of our labor 
in a higher, freer social life, in improved 
manners and speech, in the enhanced beauty 
of our streets, and above all in the greater 
happiness of our children, to whom all that 
we do will fall as a most precious legacy.” 

Let the women of other American villages 
read and ponder, and go and do likewise. 
Happy is the town that has a large-brained, 
large-hearted woman in it like Catherine B. 
Yale. SaraH M. PERKINs. 

MEDICAL SCHOOLS IN SOUTH AMERICA 
FOR WOMEN. 


The Rio De Janeiro News of April 24, 
contains the following item: 

In response te a question by Mr. Martim 
Francisco, the Minister of Empire declared 
in the Chamber of Deputies that, by the 
existing law, the school of medicine is open 
to women; but that to remove all doubts 
on the subject he will shortly present a bill 
declaring formally that the medical courses 
are thus open. In his report he had alread 
advocated mixed schools and the superiori- 
y of women for primary instructors. The 

a0 Paulo deputy frankly declared himself 
in favor of the admission of women to all 
political rights and functions. 

South America has set this good example 
of equal advantages to women for a thor- 
ough medicaleducation. The London Uni- 
versity is also, in all its departments includ- 
ing the medical, open to women. This re- 
sult has been caused by the fact that more 
and more, women become physicians to 
women, and hence the necessity exists that 
the best opportunities for study and prepa- 
ration shou!d be provided for them. 

Harvard hesitates to-day, to take this in- 
evitable step. L. 8. 
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HOME PROTECTION IN ILLINOIS. 


The Women’s ‘Home Protection Peti- 
tion” (for the temperance ballot) has already 
borne fruit in Illinois. Of the 832 towns 
holding local elections this spring 645 voted 
‘no license.” The petition canvass which 
resulted in nearly 180,000 signatures, called 
the whole State to the consideration of ar- 
guments for laws against the liquor-traffic. 
Newspapers, pulpits and platforms set this 
view forth; and men best informed trace 
the result stated to this cause. 
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PROMPT SYMPATHY AND HELP. 


Mrs. E. P. Miller, of the Bath Hotel, No. 
41 West 29th. St., New York, ‘“‘lends a 
hand,” to the open chance the women of 
this State have to vote, in one of the 
most effective of allways. Ina letter to us 
she says ;— 


EprtTors JouRNAL:—Although my home 
is not now in Massachusetts, my heart is 
largely there, and it has occurred to me 
that if I cannot vote, I can perhaps help 
some poor woman to do so, and thus by 
proxy do that which I hope ere long to do 
in reality. Enclosed, find $1.00, which use 
as seems best, either personally to aid some 
needy woman in paying her tax, or to dis- 
tribute your ‘“‘Instructions.”’ 

Truly, Mrs. E. P. MILier. 


>= 
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ACTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY. 


Voted, at the meeting (June 6th). of the 
Executive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Women’s Suffrage Association,—That a 
statement of the steps needful to enable 
women to be registered as voters be sent by 
the Woman’s JOURNAL to exchange papers, 
requesting them to copy. 

Cc. K. W., Secretary. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Hallett & Cumston’s pianos need no re- 
commending from us. e know by happy 
possession, multiplied by two, how excellent 
they are. They are firm and strong in ac- 
tion, brilliant and true in tone, and keep in 
tune with durability and satisfaction. They 
are for sale and to let, so it is easy to determ- 
ine their character by personal use, as we 
advise. Thorough workmanship, best ma- 
terials and moderate prices. Phenes also 
repaired and stored, 459 Washington street, 
opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


We have received from Macullar & Wil- 
liams a Pocket Atlas of the United States, 
which is admirably calculated for travellers, 
students and merchants. The States, and 
territories, with railroads, are not onl 
clearly illustrated, but much valuable busi- 
ness information is given. 


We would again commend to our readers 
Graves’ Patent Lounge. Often the sub- 
stance and excellence of a Sofa or Lounge 
is but outside show, but this lounge-bed is 
complete and comfortable within and with- 














out. We have examined it closely and 
know its value. Having no appearance of 
a bed when closed, and no mattress to be 
packed away, it is just the parlor.sofa nec- 
essary, especially for those limited in rooms. 


The Emerson Piano Company, having 
lately been re-organized with an entirely 
new factory, are now enabled by new re- 
sources and an economical division of 
forces and labor, to offer exceedingly low 
prices, yet retaining the high stan al- 
ready attained. The Emerson uprights are 
as clear, crisp and brilliant as a full Grand, 
and the Emerson Cottage is a delightful in- 
strument. Send for catalogue. Square, 
Upright and Cottage pianos, 595 Washing- 
ton street. 


A lady book-keeper wanted. See ‘Special 
Notices.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=m, free class- 
es, social entertaiuments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a smal! commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general'y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer wthout elarge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


LADY BOOKKEEPER WANTED.— 
A gentleman wishes a bookkeeper in an office near 
State street. Must be a fair penman and be able to 
furnish some capital, which will be amply secured to 
her. Address, appointing interview, W. F.,. this office. 


A Lady wishes to borrow $200 or $300 on Chick- 
ering piano and other household furniture. Will 


pay a very high rate o? interest for the accommoda- 
tion. Address H. C., this office. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 























Office hours from 8 to? a. mM., and2to4p.m. 1y10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


LADIES’ BATHING SUITS. 


We have a large variety of well-made suits at mod- 
erate prices, and also an invoiceof French Suits and 
Caps from the most noted maker in Paris. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
47 Temple Place. 
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WEIGHT 1218S. MEAS vy CUB. FT 





XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
mattresses or pillows foqmce’ better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, self-fastening, 
just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet 
ings, sportsmen, &c. Good for the lawn, piazza. or 
the “coolest place in the house.” I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring-Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars 


HERMON Ww. LADD, 
108 Fulton st., Boston; 207 Canal st., 
New York; 165 No, 2d st,, Philadelphia, 
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PAPYROGRAPH 


18 & Dew invention f 
the rapid production of 
fac-simile copies of any 
writing, drawing, or 
other work whick can 
pe Gene with pen and 
nk. 
AUTOGRAP 
” LETT 8, = 
Circulars, Music, etc. 
are first written upon 4 
sheet of paper, in the usual way, and from this writ- 
ten sheet 
500 COPIES PER HOUR 
may be printed upon any kind of dry paper, or other 
material, in a common Copying Press. 

This is the Most Simple, Rapid and 
Economical Process yet Discovered, 
Thousands are already in successful use iu Goy- 

ernment Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and 
Private Schools, Railway and Insurance Offices. Also 
by business men, lawyers, clergymen, Sunday school 
superintendents, missionaries and others. 

ihe Simmons Hardware Co., of St. Louis. says of 

it: “Our Papyrograph, purchased some time since, 
ves entire satisfaction. Would not be without it for 
1000 a year. 
For specimens of work, price-list, etc., address 
with stamp, 


THE PAPYROGRAPH CoO., 
43 and 45 Shetucket St,, 
Norwich, Conn., 
Ors. H. DICKERMAN, 
18 Arch St., Boston. 
Local Agents Wanted. Tt 


A Full and Complete Assortment 


oF 
UuADIES’, MIsSsES 


AND 
Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


Our Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
imported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 

Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$'.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE. 


French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 


ZUCCATO'S 
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__ 139 BLACKSTONE ST, 
2 £0 =— Boston, MASS.—-—— " $/0 ro $30. 


HE “CRESCENT” WOVEN WIRE BED’ 

with a very thin mattress, makes THE BEST 
BED. Price $11, 8. GRAVES & SON, 159 Black- 
stone Street. 24 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 24 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT. 


HALLETT & CUMSTON 


459 Washington Street, 
(Opp. Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold 0: in 
stalments. First quality ir all respects. Call and 
examine. 

Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor. 
Essex St, 24 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific. English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 





























Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 











Paine’s New Portable Awning. 
Cool and Comfortable. 








Pric 


e of Hammoci« Supp 


ort with Awning, $12 00- 


BEST MEXICAN HAMMOCKS, 14 ft., - : $1.861¢ 


AT PAINE’S FURNITURE MANUFACTORY, 


48 Canal and 141 Friend Sts. Boston. Folding Lawn Settee, 4 Feet Long, $1 25. 
&@"Send for Illustrated Price List of House, Camp and Church Furniture, and Lawn Chairs. 
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